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A Metropolitan policyholder gets married. 
When 


V J HEN YOU BUY a life insurance policy, just as when 
you buy anything else, you want to spend your 
dollars in the wisest possible manner. 


Metropolitan also wants you to do this. That is why 
its agents are given continuous training in how to help 
you select the kind of life insurance that best fits your 
needs. Moreover, through the agent you have access to 
the counsel and advice of Home Office experts. 


But the insurance program that fits your needs today 
may not fit your needs tomorrow. Changes in your in- 
come, or in your family obligations, make it advisable 
for you to review your life insurance program from time 
to time. 

Suppose, for example, a policyholder gets «iarried, or 
there is a birth in a policyholder’s family. Each may 
call for a change of beneficiary in present policies, and 
perhaps the addition of new policies. 


Or again, a policyholder gets an increase in salary. 
This may mean that he should expand his life insurance 


program. 


A business promotion or salary increase. 








i 7 a 
There is a birth in the family of a policyholder. 


Circumstances Alter 


Another policyholder’s income may be reduced, due 
to unemployment, a business reversal, extended illness, 
or new and unexpected expenditures. In some cases, his 
insurance may be rearranged on a more modest basis. 
In other cases, it may be possible to help him keep his 
present insurance program by changing his premium 
payments to more convenient intervals. 


Decreases in responsibilities sometimes suggest 
changes, too. Daughters marry, a beneficiary dies, a son 
begins to support himself, or an older policyholder de- 
cides to retire. In almost every case, it is advisable to 
review the manner in which the insurance money is to 


be paid. 


These are only a few of the countless problems that 
develop in the families of Metropolitan's 29,000,000 
policyholders, 


As such problems arise, your Metropolitan agent is 
always ready to help you solve them, and to give you 
the benefit of special training and experience. In fact, 
Metropolitan maintains, at the Home Office, a number 
of departments especially equipped to assist the agent 


An older policyholder decides to retire. 








A son begins to support himself. 


Cases 


in keeping your insurance program fitted to your needs. 


In just one of these departments, a group of experts 
is kept busy, day in and day out, considering more than 
4,000 proposed changes each week in Ordinary policies 
alone. In another department, more than 4,200 pro- 
posals affecting Industrial policies are considered each 
week. Metropolitan makes more than 11,000 changes 
of beneficiary each week, and more than 75,000 so- 
called transfers, occasioned by changes of address and 


other causes. 


These are only a few of the many types of changes 
which Metropolitan is called upon to consider. If you 
are a Metropolitan policyholder, we urge you to keep 
the Company informed of any changes which may arise 
in your insurance needs. It is especially important to 
inform the Company promptly of changes in your ad- 
dress, so that your Metropolitan agent may keep in 
touch with you and give you the benefit of his services. 


For, as a Metropolitan policyholder, you are entitled 
at all times to the advice and help of your agent, with- 


out obligation. 
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THIS 1S THE THIRTY-THIRD in Metropolitan’s series of 
advertisements designed to give the public a clearer un- 
derstanding of how a life insurance company operates. It 
appears in: Collier’s, Jan. 4; Saturday Evening Post, Jan. 


4; Business Week, Jan. 4; Time, Jan. 6; American Weekly, 
Jan. 5; This Week, Jan. 12; Forbes, Jan. 1; United States 
News, Jan. 3; Cosmopolitan, Feb.; Nation’s Business, Jan.; 
Fortune, Jan.; Newsweek, Jan. 6; American Mercury, Jan. 
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WILLIAM VALENTINE KNOTT 


Retiring State Treasurer and Insurance 
Commissioner of the State of Florida 


ILLIAM VALENTINE KNOTT retires as State Treasurer 

and Insurance Commissioner of the State of Florida on 
January 7 after more than twenty-one years of service in that 
position. He will be succeeded by J. Edwin Larson, of Jack- 
sonville. 

Mr. Knott was born in Dawson, Ga., November 24, 1863 
moving from his native State to Florida during early child- 
hood. Early in his business career he was deputy clerk of the 
circuit court in Sumter and Putnam counties and was employed 
as special examiner by the governor of Florida in 1895; then 
from 1897 until 1903 he served as the first auditor of the State. 
In February, 1903, he was appointed state treasurer to fill an 
existing vacancy and held that office through successive re- 
elections until February, 1912, when he was appointed comp- 
troller, serving in that office for the next five years. 

From March, 1921, until August, 1927, Mr. Knott served as 
superintendent of the Florida State Hospital at Chatta- 
hoochee, being reappointed auditor at that time and in Sep- 
tember, 1928, he was appointed state treasurer and has held 
that office continuously ever since. 

During the first World War Mr. Knott served as auditor in 
the United States Internal Revenue Department. In private 
life he has been a farmer and fruit grower. He is an Elk and 
a Mason and a member of the Baptist Church. 
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C. C. FRAIZER 


Insurance Director of the State of Nebraska 


OVERNOR-ELECT DWIGHT GRISWOLD has drafted for 

service as insurance director of the State of Nebraska, 
C. C. Fraizer, of the law firm of Craft, Edgerton & Fraizer, 
Aurora, Neb. Mr. Fraizer will assume his new duties, succeed 
ing Charles Smrha, on January 9. 

Mr. Fraizer was born in Montpelier, Ind., June 15, 1892. He 
was reared and attended public schools at Muncie, Ind. He 
attended the University of Pennsylvania and the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce for one year, then entered 
the George Washington University Law School, graduating 
in 1914. Mr. Fraizer practiced law in the national capital for 
the next three years, moving to Aurora, Neb., in 1917, where 
he has been practicing since that time with time out for ser- 
vice in the United States Navy during the World War. 

Among his allied activities since his discharge from service 
the following is included: Deputy country attorney, Hamilton 
County, 1919-21; city attorney, Aurora, 1919 to date; State 
commander, American Legion, 1925-31 and 1933-36; for many 
years member Republican State committee and past vice- 
chairman of that organization; chairman, Republican Found- 
ers Day, Nebraska, 1940-41; deleqate, National Republican 
Convention, Philadelphia, and original Willkie deleaate from 
Nebraska; former vice-president, Nebraska State Bar Asso- 
ciation; member. American Bar Association and a member of 
the International Insurance Counsel Association. 
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How Interest Earnings Affect 
The Cost of Life Insurance 


Nearly all well informed individu- 
als in business or out today are 
aware of the trend toward lower in- 
terest earnings. This trend presents 
the most important single problem 
confronting life insurance executives. 
Between 1930 and 1939, the net rate 
of interest earned by the country’s 
leading life insurance companies de- 
clined from 5.03 per cent to 3.54 per 
cent. 

The mere statement that the rate 
of return has fallen off by one and 
one-half percentage points does not, 
however, indicate the monetary im- 
portance of lower interest earnings. 
The accompanying table is designed 
to show clearly the huge sums in- 
volved when the rate of return de- 
clines. 

The table shows the net rate of in- 
terest earned in 1938 and 1939 by 
twenty-five of the largest life insur- 
ance companies. Each of these insti- 
tutions has over $500,000,000 of ordi- 
nary life insurance outstanding. Since 
the aggregate assets of these com- 
panies amounts to 87 per cent of the 
total assets of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies, the table pro- 
vides a fairly accurate index of the 
situation in the business as a whole. 

The final column of the table shows, 
for each company, the amount of ad- 


ditional income which would have 
been received in 1939 if the rate of 
interest earned had been one percent- 
age point higher. Since the actual de- 
cline in the interest rate during the 
past decade has been one and one- 
half percentage points, the table fur- 
nishes a conservative estimate of the 
annual cost of the present low return. 
These companies would have earned 
approximately $232,700,000 more, if 
their assets had yielded one per cent 
more in investment income. 

A life insurance company has only 
two sources of income, namely, pre- 
mium income and investment earn- 
ings. Any loss in investment earn- 
ings must be met by the policyholders, 
either in the form of reduced divi- 
dends or increased premiums. The 
cost of life insurance in 1939 would 
have been one-quarter billion dollars 
less, if the net rate of interest earned 
had been one per cent higher. 

If this 232.7 million dollars were 
available for the purchase of new in- 
surance, instead of merely replacing 
lost investment income, the country’s 
65 million policyholders would have 
obtained approximately $8,715,000,000 
additional new insurance. The coun- 
try’s total outstanding insurance pro- 
tection would have been increased by 
ten per cent. 











Net Rate Net Rate Amount of Additional 
of Interest of Interest Investment Income 
Earned, Earned, if Net Interest Rate 
1938 1939 Earned were 1% Higher 

Aetna Life, Hartford. ... 3.56% 3.37% $5,600 ,000 
Bankers Life, lowa. . 3.80 3.85 2,200,000 
Connecticut General, Hartford 3.47 3.61 2,400,000 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 3.84 3.83 3,300,000 
Equitable Life, New York 3.45 3.38 22 ,200 000 
Equitable Life, lowa....... 3.76 3.90 1,700 ,000 
General American, St. Louis 4.16 4.17 1,200,000 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 3.38 3.36 9,000 ,000 
Lincoin National, Fort Wayne 3.61 3.61 1,900,000 
Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield 3.68 3.54 6,300,000 
Metropolitan, New York . 3.57 3.59 47,900,000 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 3.60 3.62 6,500 ,0C0 
Mutual Life, New York 3.30 3.16 13,800 ,000 
National Life, Vt........... 3.71 3.88 2,300,000 
New England Mutual, Boston . 3.48 3.41 4,300 ,000 
New York Life, New York. . . 3.63 3.73 25,300,000 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. 3.77 3.59 12,400 ,000 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 4.02 3.83 2,300 ,000 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 2.40 3.27 6,800 ,000 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford. . 3.45 3.39 2,300,000 
Provident Mutual, Philadeiphia 3.72 3.62 3,400 ,000 
Prudential Insurance, Newark. . 3.58 3.57 36,700 ,000 
State Mutual, Worcester... 3.52 3.46 1,100,000 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford 3.67 3.69 8,200 ,000 
Union Central, Cincinnati. . 3.47 3.36 3,600 .000 

Total, 25°Companies. $232 ,700 ,C00 
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Take the Initiative 


Year will be convened. Insurance men as well as every 

other business man have learned from sad experience to be 
apprehensive of every session of a State or National Legislative 
body because they are quite aware that adjournment will not come 
before many attempts have been made to inflict new regulations 
and new restrictions or new forms of taxes. As numerous as are 
the present laws regulating insurance companies, and as burden- 
some as are the tax imposts, alert and intelligent leadership alone 
will prevent further increases in the number of laws and the 
rate of taxation. Insurance companies must not rely upon their 
own individual, or even their trade association experts to reject 
any further crippling of their ability to serve the American peo- 
ple who are their policyholders, but should call upon everyone of 
their agents throughout the land to assist them in so educating 
their individual representatives that every undesirable law will 
die aborning from the weight of public opinion. 

Some conception of the multiplicity of the present restric- 
tions on operation and profit were emphasized in the remarks of 
Commissioner John Gontrum of Maryland, at the recent commis- 
sioners’ meeting at New York. He referred only to the one phase 
of legislation, namely, taxation, and yet the record was astound- 
ing, with some 600 different taxes to be accounted for. 

When the rate of taxation is determined very seldom is there 
added to this amount the cost at the home office of preparing the 
various necessary forms which must be submitted. Mr. Gontrum 
recommended a procedure which would measurably simplify the 
form of reporting and reduce as well the number of tax payments. 
“Unless this is done,” said the Commissioner, “and an effort 
made to equitably place the burden on policyholders in every 
state, the proponents of Federal supervision will have a powerful 
argument to use.” 

Here seems a desirable program and a timely one which the 
institution of insurance should vigorously adopt and forward. In 
the past it has been the custom of insurance companies to defend 
themselves against added levies and burdensome other restric- 
tions. The time seems now opportune to change tactics and take 
the offensive. It seems quite possible that if insurance companies 
could show to agents, and through them their policyholders, 
where there is needless repetition of work which adds to the cost 
of insurance premiums, far different results would be obtained in 
State Legislatures than have been possible up to now. 


O ve a matter of days intervene before a new Legislative 


And in conclusion, on this first working day of 1941, The 
Spectator extends to its readers and advertisers its very best 
wishes for a peacefully prosperous New Year. 


Lee ih, ae we 
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business disturbance have 

served to make American life 
insurance stronger. During that 
time, values of many classes of 
property shrunk, some were entire- 
ly destroyed, and a part of the sav- 
ings of the people were lost. 

Except for a relatively small 
fraction of the business, life insur- 
ance values have remained unim 
paired. Beneficiaries and _ policy- 
holders have collected death claims 
and matured endowments, cash 
surrender values, and all other con- 
tract obligations, in full and on 
time. There probably is nothing in 
the history of American business 
that parallels this achievement of 
the life insurance companies. 


Gains of the Year 


Once again the faith of the 
people in life insurance was demon- 
strated by the purchase of more 
than $12,000,000,000 of new insur- 
ance, raising the total of insurance 
in force at the end of 1940 to $117,- 
500,000,000, a gain of over $3,500, 
000,000. During the year the total 
assets of the companies rose to 
approximately $30,775,000,000 
an increase of about $1,535,000,000. 

Payments and credits to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries in 1940 


Te: years of social unrest and 
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will amount to about $2,700,000,- 
000, of which approximately $1,- 
700,000,000 went to living policy- 
holders and the balance disbursed 
in death claims to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders. 

The volume of new insurance the 
past few years has not fluctuated 
greatly, and total insurance in force 
has increased very gradually dur- 
ing that time. Life insurance sell 
ing has become more proficient, and 
consequently the business of recent 
years has shown a marked improve- 
ment in the persistency rate. It 
may be that overinsurance and 
waste incident to lapsation pre 
vailed to some extent in the boom 
vears of the late twenties, but they 
are little or no part of the picture 
today. 

Interest Rates 

While the trend of interest rates 
has been downward, not all present 
factors bear out the fear of some 
that the rate of return will continue 
to descend. It may be assumed that 
the Government’s financing and re- 
financing for some years ahead will 
be on an upward scale due to the 
expanding Defense program, under 
which private capital by the billions 
will also have to be employed. The 
time will come when money will be 


A Thoughtful Résumé of 
the Year Just Passed in 


Life Insurance, with 


Recapitulation of Trends 


Over a Decade 


less plentiful and then the tide will 
turn—as both private and public 
borrowers will learn! Not a small 
factor in reversing the downward 
trend would be fulfillment of the 
Government’s plan for reciproéal 
taxation of future issues of Federal! 
and local securities. 


Investments 


The outlet for new money in both 
the mortgage and bond fields con 
tinued at a low level for most of the 


year. In the last two months there 
was a noticeable pick-up in new 
financing. Some of the investment 


experts believe the bottom has been 
reached, and in the months ahead 
new capital demands will greatly 
lessen the problem of investment 
departments in finding satisfactory 
and safe outlets for cash funds. 


Jones-Wheeler Bill 

Some apprehension was felt by 
insurance companies and _ others 
making mortgage loans on farm 
properties because of the Jones- 
Wheeler bill in the last session of 
Congress. Under the provisions of 
the bill, all farm mortgages (Gov- 
ernment as well as private loans) 
could have been refinanced through 
application to the Farm Credit 
Administration. Federal Land 
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4n Annual Review 


By 


CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Bank and Land Bank Commissioner 
loans would have been made at an 
interest rate of 3 per cent, and in 
case of default on any such refi- 
nanced loans, very liberal morato- 
rium provisions would have pre- 
vailed. Had the bill become a law, 
it is probable that insurance com- 
panies and other lenders gradually 
would have been “eased” out of the 
farm mortgage field. 


Monopoly Committee 

The study of the life insurance 
business conducted for the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission was completed last 
spring, since which time a report 
has been in preparation for submis- 
sion to Congress. 

Preliminary summaries of the 
forthcoming report have recently 
been published. From them it ap- 
pears that the S.E.C. has gone 
beyond the original purpose of the 
study; that is, the effect exercised 
by “the tremendous investment 
funds controlled by our great in- 
surance companies * * * with par- 
ticular relation to their use as an 
instrument of economic power.” Be 
that as it may, the summaries indi- 
cate that the report will be critical 
of certain alleged abuses in the 


eta. 


business, such as industrial life in- 
surance, high-pressure selling, 
present accounting practices and 
annual statement exhibits, and 
methods employed by state insur- 
ance departments in the examina- 
tion of companies. 

Of special interest to most com- 
panies is the apparent conclusion 
of the report that the companies 
have “sterilized” their funds and 
prevented them from flowing into 
enterprises where the element of 
venture or risk is present. Without 
doubt, the companies can prove 
that their funds have never been 
static, and as to so-called venture 
capital, everyone connected with 
the business knows that neither 
state laws nor management policy 
has permitted the trust funds of 
policyholders to flow into specula- 
tive channels. 

In a number of places in the re- 
port, there is an implication that 
there should be some form of Fed- 
eral regulation of the life insurance 
business. There has been little to 
indicate that the Congress intends 
to enact legislation of a regulatory 
nature, although several ap- 


proaches to the problem have been 
discussed. Validity of any congres- 
sional regulatory plan is still open 
to question, as is also the right of 








Congress to subordinate the taxing 
power of the states. In any event, 
no regulatory plan would be consid- 
ered without hearings and an op- 
portunity for full discussion by all 
parties in interest. 

It is believed the Securities and 
Exchange Commission realizes the 
difficulties that would be encoun- 
tered in Congress with a general 
regulatory measure, and for that 
reason would support a partial plan 
providing for uniform accounting 
practices and annual statement re- 
quirements, and the right of the 
Government to conduct company 
examinations. Furthermore, the 
S.E.C. has been sounding out com- 
pany sentiment in this connection 
before making any definite moves 
in Congress. 

Following completion of the 
T.N.E.C. hearings, the American 
Life Convention filed a statement 
with the committee, embracing a 
history of insurance supervision by 
the states and a ringing endorse- 
ment of the present system. 

A special committee of life com- 
pany executives made a comprehen- 
sive study of the material presented 
at the hearings and prepared and 
filed a statement of principles and 
policies with the T.N.E.C., for the 
purpose of correcting and clarify- 
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ing certain portions of the re- 
corded testimony. One hundred 
and seventy-eight companies be- 
came signatories to the statement, 
perhaps the largest number ever 
joined in one common purpose. 


Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act 


Incorporated in the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Relief Act, which be- 
came effective October 17, 1940, are 
provisions substantially similar to 
the 1918 Act. The benefits apply to 
any person in military service who 
holds a policy or policies of life in- 
surance up to a face value of $5,000. 
The Government agrees to keep 
such insurance in force through a 
monthly accounting between itself 
and the insurer, issuing a certifi- 
cate for the premiums due and re- 
taining a lien for the amount 
thereof against the cash surrender 
value of the insurance. Final 
settlement of the certificates held 
by the insurer is to be made one 
year after the Act expires, May 
15, 1945. 

In case the military service of 
the insured is terminated by death, 
the amount of any due and unpaid 
premiums with interest will be 
deducted from the proceeds of the 
policy. If the insured does not pay 
the insurer all past due premiums 
with interest within one year after 
termination of his military service, 
the insurance will lapse at that 
time, and the insurer will have to 
account to the Government for the 
cash value thereof. 


National Service Act 

Of far-reaching importance to 
life insurance in general is the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act, 
passed by Congress and effective 
October 8, 1940. A system of life 
insurance is provided for officers 
and enlisted personnel, including 
persons selected for training in the 
land and naval forces. Any such 
person may apply for the insurance 
for an amount between $1,000 and 
$10,000. The original insurance is 
to bea five-year level premium term 
policy convertible to ordinary life 
or twenty or thirty-payment life, 
on any premium date, after one 
year and within the five-year term 
period. Premiums are payable 
monthly by deducting the amount 
from the serviceman’s pay-check. 

Upon effective date of the Act, 
no new applications will be received 
for United States Government life 
insurance under the provisions of 
the World War Veterans Act of 
1917. This law was quite generally 
endorsed by the companies and 
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their field representatives. Only 
two and one-half billion dollars of 
this insurance remains in force. 
This is about five per cent of the 
maximum in force at one time. 

The new act has been the subject 
of considerable discussion in life 
underwriter circles, and the prevail- 
ing thought is that the Government 
was too liberal in covering the 
peace-time trainees. Many felt the 
insurance should be available only 
to persons who enter the regular 
military service. Some believed the 
C. J. Zimmerman plan submitted at 
the meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in 
Philadelphia should have been 
given consideration by Congress. 
Under that plan the Government 
would have assumed all of the costs 
of the insurance, and the benefits 
would have been paid in the form of 
pensions. Under the new law, the 
Government will collect premiums 
for the insurance, while assuming 
a risk that is impossible to cal- 
culate. 


Government in Business 


Within the next three or four 
years, it is expected that several 
million men will go into training, 
each for a period of one year. All 
will be entitled to apply for and 
retain the insurance available un- 
der the Act. It appears certain 
that if the law stands as it is, the 
Government will be in the life in- 
surance business to a far greater 
extent than it was when it em- 
barked on the insurance program 
of the World War Veterans Act of 
1917. 

One factor must not be over- 
looked. The Government has again 
emphasized the importance of life 
insurance coverage, and this rec- 
ognition is of tremendous value to 
the private insurance carriers and 
their field representatves. 


Social Security Act 


On the recommendation of the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Social Security Board sponsored 
amendments in the 1940 session of 
Congress to broaden the Social Se- 
curity Act. Inclusion of several 
millions of agricultural workers, 
domestic servants, professional 
workers, and insurance agents on 
commission under the Old Age 
Benefit title was proposed, while in- 
creased weekly benefits for em- 
ployees under the Unemployment 
Compensation title of the Act were 
sought. Sentiment in Congress, 
however, seems to be against fre- 
quent changes in the Act, and the 


proposed amendments were shelved. 
Without doubt, similar amendments 
will be sought at the approaching 
session of the new Congress. 


Insurance Commissioners 

Working for a solution of some 
of the complex. problems of super- 
vision, the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners made 
further progress toward unified ac- 
tion at both their mid-year and 
year-end meetings. 

After a three-year study of real 
estate values by a special commit- 
tee, the Commissioners approved 
the committee’s report establishing 
rules of procedure for determining 
the fair value of real estate owned 
by the companies. Closer scrutiny 
also will be given the bond port- 
folios through the adoption of a 
report of the sub-committee on val- 
uations. 

The new gain and loss exhibit 
adopted through the efforts of a 
special committee of the Committee 
on Blanks is expected to obviate 
some of the defects and shortcom- 
ings of the old exhibit. 

A special committee report em- 
bracing a modern mortality table 
for valuation purposes was adopted 
a year ago, together with model 
legislation designed to make the 
recommendations effective, while at 
the recent December meeting a 
tentative report was submitted by 
the same committee on the related 
subject of non-forfeiture values. A 
final report on this feature will be 
submitted at the meeting of the 
Commissioners next June. 


War Clause 

While war clauses have not as 
yet been generally adopted by the 
companies, it is certain that should 
the United States become involved 
in war, some limitation and extra 
premium will be required under 
policies issued to those liable to war 
service. Jn the interest of secur- 
ing a uniform clause, the Insurance 
Commissioners at Hartford last 
June gave the companies an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves on the 
subject. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that the disposition of this 
problem was the companies’ respon- 
sibility. Should war come unexpect- 
edly, sufficient progress has been 
made to enable the companies to 
adopt, and the Commissioners ap- 
prove, a satisfactory clause in due 
time. 


The Underwriter's Opportunity 


The past year witnessed a series 
of developments of great interest 
(Concluded on page 12) 
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iper- due to the fact that the agent has a 

n ol higher commission interest in the ear- 
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Wm. M. Duff Celebrates 


Forty-fifth Anniversary 


On Dec. 22, 1895, William M. Duff, 
then a lad of 15 just graduated from 
high school, entered the Pittsburgh 
office of the Equitable Life as a mes- 
senger boy. The completion by him 
on Saturday of 45 years’ continuous 
service, during which he rose from the 
lowest to the highest position in the 
Woods Company, the world’s largest 
life insurance agency, was commemo- 
rated by a surprise tribute to him 
when the several hundred members of 
the organization sent their congratu- 
lations accompanied by a record-break- 
ing volume of new insurance written 
especially in his honor last week as an 
anniversary remembrance. Felicita- 
tions from the Equitable’s home office 
in New York were conveyed to Mr. 
Duff in messages from President 
Thomas I. Parkinson, and from Vice- 
President William J. Graham in 
charge of agencies, along with scores 
of letters from friends far and near. 

Mr. Duff is vice-chairman and a 
trustee of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and has the dis- 
tinction of having received the first 
diploma conferred by the college. He 
is actively interested in local and na- 
tional life underwriting affairs, and 
has occupied almost every office in the 
Pittsburgh Underwriters’ Association. 
He has been a substantial personal 
writer of life insurance during almost 
every one of his 45 years with The 
Equitable and is a life member of the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 


Mr. Duff's Career 

From messenger boy to president of 
the largest life insurance agency in 
the world marks the story of William 
M. Duff, president of the Edward A. 
Woods Company. His career covers 
much of the period which witnessed 
the remarkable growth and develop- 
ment of Western Pennsylvania. 

He was born in Pittsburgh, where 
he has spent his entire life. A few 
months after his high school gradua- 
tion in 1895, he started as a messen- 
ger boy for the Edward A. Woods 
Agency, launching upon the career 
which was to spell success for him- 
self along with the growth and devel- 
opment of the company he chose at the 
outset. The years spent with the 
Woods Agency represent a deter- 
mined effort to succeed, coupled with 
real ability and the quality of lead- 
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NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL CONVENTION 


D ESIGNED to give the agents a new 

perspective of the opportunities 
ahead in life underwriting, as well as 
a stimulating and fresh viewpoint from 
which to tackle the problems and 
capitalize on the opportunities of 
1941, the 26th annual meeting of East- 
ern agencies of the Northwesetrn Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., will be held 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, Jan. 3-4. 
Vaughn D. Griffin, Manchester, N. H., 
is chairman of the program commit- 
tee. Clifford L. McMillen, New York 
City general agent, is chairman of ar- 
rangements. 

“Prepare for Leadership in 1941," 
is the theme of the convention, which 
is expected to draw the usual attend- 
ance of about 1,000. Among the 
speakers will be President M.J.Cleary, 
whose first appearance each new 
year at the New York meeting brings 
the latest information on company 
progress and development, as well as 
future prospects for the business. 
Similarly, field developments and 
plans will be discussed by Grant L. 
Hill, director of agencies. 








ership which resulied in his eleva- 
tion to the head of the agency several 
years ago, and in the commemoration 
of his forty-fifth anniversary on Dec. 
22, 1940. 

Always deeply interested in raising 
the educational standards in his pro- 
fession, he was one of 34 candidates 
who took the first Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters examinations in 1928. He 
received the first diploma granted by 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers, and now occupies the office of 
vice-chairman and trustee of this or- 
ganization. 





William M. Duff 


Metropolitan Life 


Announces Changes 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has announced the appoint- 
ment of Byron Clayton as an assistant 
general counsel, and Douglas S. Craig, 
as an assistant secretary of that com- 
pany. 

Mr. Clayton, a graduate of New 
York University Law School, is a 
member of the bar in both New York 
and New Jersey. He has been con- 
nected with the company’s law divi- 
sion since 1921. He will have charge 
of the title section of the law divi- 
sion. 

Mr. Craig is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. He has been associ- 
ated with the Metropolitan since 
1925, serving in the actuarial division 
for several years. He is a Fellow of 
the Actuarial Society of America, of 
the American Institute of Actuaries, 
and is secretary of the Home Office 
Life Underwriters Association. He 
has been an assistant manager of ‘the 
ordinary department and will con- 
tinue his work in that department. 


United States Life 
Increases Surplus 


Stockholders of The United States 
Life Insurance Company, at a special 
meeting recently, ratified a proposal, 
previously endorsed by the board of 
directors and officers of the company, 
to increase the company’s surplus by 
$100,000, George M. Selser, executive 
vice-president and _ secretary = an- 
nounced recently. The increase in sur- 
plus, Mr. Selser stated, was voted to 
enable the company to expand its 
newly established accident, health and 
hospitalization department along 
broader lines. 

The plan to provide the increase in 
surplus, as approved at the meeting, 
called for a reduction in the par value 
of the corporation’s 100,000 shares of 
capital stock from $5.00 to $4.00. The 
resulting $100,000 was transferred to 
surplus. Stockholders also voted to 
maintain the corporation’s capital 
stock at $500,000 through the issue of 
25,000 additional shares at $4.00 par 
value, making a total of $125,000 capi- 
tal shares. In order to enable stock- 
holders to preserve their equity in the 
company, the new shares were issued 
with pre-emptive rights to stockhold- 
ers to subscribe for one additional 
share for each four shares owned 
Stockholders are offered the privilege 
of subscribing proportionately for 
shares not taken under the pre-emp- 
tive right. 
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Reynolds Advanced by 


American Mutual Life 


Ward F. Senn, president of the 
American Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Des Moines, announces follow- 
ing a meeting of the board of directors 
of the company last week that Russell 
B. Reynolds has been elected Secre- 
tary of the company. 

Mr. Reynolds came with the com- 
pany in November, 1938, and has been 
director of its sales service work. 
Alihough a young man in his middle 
thirties, Mr. Reynolds has had a well- 
rounded business experience. Follow- 
ing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1925, he became assist- 
ant cashier of his father’s bank at 
Sheffield, Iowa. In 1926 he joined 
the Equitable of Iowa as a full-time 
representative at Ames, Iowa. He 
was called into the home office in 
1927 arid remained in home office work 
until 1935, when he returned to the 
field as district agent at Northwood, 
Iowa. Two years later he was ap- 
pointed agency supervisor for the 
Equitable at Mason City, Iowa. 


Equitable Acquires Large 
Brooklyn Property 

The equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety of the United States recently took 
title to the building at 184 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn. This building, in 
the center of the Brooklyn financial 
district, was formerly occupied by the 
Lawyers Mortgage Company which 
went into liquidation several years 
ago, and has been unoccupied for the 
past few years. 

Mr. Louis H. Pink, Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New 
York, who is liquidating the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company, was the seller of 
the property, which is assessed for 
taxation at $256,000. 

The Equitable will remodel the 
property and use it for its Brooklyn 
headquarters. A cashier’s branch of- 
fice will be established in Brooklyn in 
order to give more efficient service to 
the Equitable’s Brooklyn policyhold- 
ers and a new policyholders’ service 
will he available for personal advice 
to the Society’s policyholders. 

The Equitable’s agency organiza- 
tion in Brooklyn, consisting of a gen- 
eral agency under Noel Maxcy and 
and agency under Warren Benton, 
will occupy the upper floor, and other 
activities of the Equitable local to 
Brooklyn will be housed in the build- 
ing. The Equitable formerly had its 
Brooklyn office at the corner of Court 
and Montague Streets, where the late 
Charles Jerome Edwards built up a 
large local business for the Equitable. 


AFTER OFFICE HOURS 


By Rospert W. SHEEHAN™ 


COULD pull out all the stops, in- 
| cluding the vox tremulo, for this 
one, and believe me, it’s a temptation. 
After living faithfully for 14 years 
with The Spectator I have sued for, 
and been awarded, an amicable 
divorce. Lots of newspapermen find 
it easier to leave their wives than 
their publications, probably because 
they are customarily required to 
spend twice as much time with the 
latter. 

DETRAINED at the Grand Cen- 
l tral Station in 1926 on what I 
hoped was the first leg of a journey 
towards a job with the New York 
Times. In the interval I somehow 
slipped into The Spectator and when 
the day finally came that I was 
offered a crack at the Times I heard 
myself saying, to my great surprise, 
“T’ll pass.” Now the Times is gen- 
eraly accredited as the greatest news- 
paper in the world, yet (and entirely 
aside from the probability that I 
wouldn’t have been fast enough for it 
anyway) I can’t say I ever had any 
regrets for the decision. On The 
Spectator, over the years, I learned a 
lot, was forgiven much more, met a 
great bunch of fellows and got my 
foot inside the door of what I 
think, all told, is a noble business- 
insurance. 

HE man who hired me for The 

Spectator was Arthur L. J. Smith, 
the then president and editor, who 
was that year celebrating his fiftieth 
anniversary with the organization so 
I thought to myseif, “I can at least 
stay around here for a couple of years 
and find out what goes on.” Mr. Smith 
was only the third editor in The Spec- 
tator’s 70-year-old history, Mr. Cullen 
is its fourth, and there have likewise 
been only four managing editors, to 
my knowledge, including myself. So 
you can see there is continuity and 
tradition to this shop and the old 
school tie is not lightly forsworn. 

* * . 
Y personal relationships on the 
paper have been without excep- 
tion simply swell. Mr. Smith was 
perhaps a bit of a Victorian in his at- 
titude towards an employee and bawl- 
ings-out from him, of which I received 
my share, were rather like what I 
imagine exposure to a Stuka dive- 
*After Office Hours is the column which 


Mr. Sheehan writes for The Spectator 
Property Insurance Review 


bomber must be. But he taught me 
some things about discipline, accuracy 
and responsibility that I am afraid 
would never have been acquired vol- 
untarily and to this very day his 
occasional visits to the office are in- 
structive as well as entertaining to 
me. In Editor Tom Cullen, who has 
always been a philosopher-friend first 
and a boss second, I have been ex- 
posed to what I think is one of the 
finest minds not enly in insurance 
journalism but in the industry—you 
can’t calculate the sum-total of an 
association like that—and President 
Tom Kane has been a splendid gentle- 
man to work with and for. The whole 
gang, for that matter, is tops, but 
should we be embracing like this in 
Macy’s window? 


* * 


F course, I’ve had a shot at re- 

porting and writing about all 
phases of the insurance business but 
no other aspect of the work has been 
quite so pleasurable and engrossing 
as the American Agency System and 
the National Association which main- 
tains it. I’ve always played for keeps 
when writing about this movement 
and my hand is on my heart when I 
say that the local agent is the real 
rock of the insurance structure of 
this country and his continuance as a 
strong and independent servant of the 
insuring public a vital fortress in the 
fight for freedom that faces us all. 
It’s the American agency system, you 
know. So naturally, I’m keen for the 
work ahead of me and hope I can do 
something tangible, however small, to 
further an ideal in which I deeply be- 
lieve. In short, he used to be a war 
correspondent but they gave him a 
gun. 


M. F. Christie Heads 
Great-West Life 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of The Great-West Life 
Assurance Company M. F. Christie 
was elected president, succeeding the 
late George W. Allan. W. P. Riley 
was elected a vice-president, succeed- 
ing Mr. Christie, and Col. G. H. 
Aikins was elected to the board of 
directors. All three men are widely 
known and are prominent in financial 
circles on both sides of the border. 
R. T. Riley continues in office as the 
other vice-president. 
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Retrospect and Prospect 
(Concluded from page 8) 


and importance to the life under- 
writer. First, there was the discus- 
sion of the plan dealing with the 
adjustment of agents’ compensa- 
tion submitted by the Sales Re- 
search Bureau at the meeting of 
the Life Agency Officers Associa- 
tion and, second, the adoption of 
pension and retirement plans for 
agents by a few companies. While 
neither of these proposals has been 
put into general practice, both have 
gained headway and will receive 
further consideration the coming 
year. 

Two other items affecting field 
operations during the past year 





were stricter enforcement of the 
agency practices agreement and re- 
newed efforts for prompt cancella- 
tion of contracts of non-productive 
agents. Both will be live subjects 
in 1941. 

Life underwriting is a_ profes- 
sion. The chartered life under- 
writer is a real asset to the life in- 
surance business and to his com- 
munity; likewise are the thousands 
of agents who have earnestly ap- 
plied themselves to the task of sell- 
ing life insurance to fit the needs 
of their clients. Improvement is 
a constant challenge to those agents 
who are ready to assume greater 
responsibilities. It is good that 
life insurance is “sold,” for selling 
it makes it good life insurance. 


_ 


/ 


What great satisfaction there is in being able 


to say this. 


This recently-widowed young mother is 


grateful, of course, to those who are sym- 


pathetically offering their assistance. She 
is grateful, too, that through the benefits 


of life insurance she has a measure of 


financial independence. 


The chances are that some of her gratitude 


is due to the persistence and conscien- 


tious effort of the life insurance salesman 


who wrote the application. 
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Ged) rudential 
Susurauce 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of Amerira 


What are the life underwriter’s 
opportunities today? For men of 
industry and ability, the field of 
operation is vast and only partly 
explored. It is certain that indus- 
trial activity in the coming yea: 
will be greatly expanded. Thus, 
new vistas for life underwriters are 
sure to appear. The people are be- 
coming more _ insurance-minded 
year by year. All factors consid- 
ered, the volume of new life insur- 
ance should rise. The road to op- 
portunity can be found by all who 
will seek it. 

Despite the tragedy that involves 
most of the world and which may 
concern the United States more and 
more, our pattern of life is going 
forward to greater achievements. 
There may be some temporary set- 
back due to the present conflict, 
but the future of America is safe. 
The experience of the past is our 
assurance for the future. 

As a vital force and influence 
upon the people’s welfare, life in- 
surance has given material assist- 
ance to the upbuilding of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise. It is fully 
prepared to do its part to strengthen 
and maintain the high standards 
established and developed by it for 
more than a century. 


Church Pension Fund 
Elects New President 

The resignation or William Fel- 
lowes Morgan, Sr. as president of 
The Church Pension Fund of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has been 
accepted at the annual meeting of 
the board of trustees. Mr. Morgan 
recently celebrated his 80th birthday. 
Bishop Cameron J. Davis of Buffalo’ 
was elected to succeed him as presi- 
dent of the Fund of which J. P. Mor- 
gan is treasurer. Bishop Benjamin 
M. Washburn of Newark was elected 
a vice-president. The other officers are 
the Fund who were re-elected are 
Frank L. Polk and Bradford B. 
Locke as vice-presidents and Robert 
Worthington as secretary. 

. 


Assista edica irector 
A tant Medical D t 


The board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Life have appointed Dr. 
George M. Wheatley an assistant 
medical director. The appointment 
was effective January 1. Dr. Wheat- 
ley, a graduate of Harvard Medical 
School, supplemented his training 
with hospital and clinical service and 
experience. He has been Principal 
Pediatrician, in charge of the School 
Health Service of the New York City 
Department of Health. 
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R. W. Sheehan Joins 
National Association 

Robert W. Sheehan, managing edi- 
tor of The Spectator, has resigned as 
of Jan. 1, to accept a position with 
the headquarters staff of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. He 
will participate generally in the pub- 
lication and public relations activity 
of that organization and also serve 
as executive editor of the American 
Agency Bulletin. 

The N.A.I.A. is the nation-wide 
trade association of fire and casualty 
insurange agents. Its membership is 
said to account for more than 80 per 
cent of the property insurance pre- 
miums written in this country. 

Mr. Sheehan has been associated 
with The Spectator for the past 14 
years, joining the paper as a reporter 
in 1926 with a considerable back- 
ground of experience in the adver- 
tising field and newspaper work. A 
native of Wallingford, Conn., he was 
educated at Trinity College in Hart- 
ford, and while at college served as 
a part-time reporter for the Hartford 
Times and as correspondent for daily 
newspapers in New York. 

In his early years with The Specta- 
tor he engaged also in the preparation 
and editing of a number of The Spec- 
tator’s various statistical publications 
and insurance texts, a foundation 
which has ever since stood him in good 
stead in the preparation of his fre- 
quent interpretative articles on insur- 
ance developments and trends. 

In 1928 he was made assistant edi- 
tor of The Spectator and in 1929 pro- 
moted to associate editor and placed 
in charge of the production of the 
paper. In 1935 when The Spectator 
was divided into two distinct publica- 
tions, Mr. Sheehan, who was active 
in redesigning them, was named man- 
aging editor of both The Spectator 
Property Insurance Review and The 
Spectator Review of Life Insurance. 
He has also been active in promo- 
tional work for The Spectator Com- 
pany and has produced a number of 
brochures, mailing pieces and adver- 
tisements for the firm’s large list of 
books and services. He has contrib- 
uted to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and was also insurance editor of Nel- 
son’s International Encyclopedia. 

Mr. Sheehan has traveled all over 
the country on assignments for The 
Spectator and has made many friends 
at countless conventions in the fire, 
life and casualty fields. He is equally 
well known to thousands, too, who 
feel that they have been meeting him, 
vicariously, in his fortnightly column 
“After Office Hours.” 

Mr. Sheehan has covered most of 
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Go On In—He's Not So Tough 


the annual and mid-year meetings of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents since 1928 and has been a 
close student of the work and prob- 
lems of that organization. The Spec- 
tator naturally regrets the loss of 
his services but is pleased that his 
knowledge and ability will continue 
to be exerted in the interests of sound 
insurance and of improved service of 
insurance to the public. 

He carries with him into his new 
activities the very best wishes of his 
friends and associates on the staff of 
The Spectator. 





Robert W. Sheehan 


Baptist Mutual Life 
Developing Agencies 

The Baptist Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago is now making 
plans for development of agency 
forces and will, during the coming 
year, conduct a more aggressive cam- 
paign for business than has been the 
case in the past. It will be recalled 
that the company is now in more mod- 
ern quarters at 111 West Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Chicago. 

John H. Kellogg, who has had many 
years of practical experience, both as 
a producer and as a supervisor, has 
been made agency manager of the 
Baptist Mutual; and under his leader- 
ship it is expected that the field force 
will be largely expanded. President 
of the company (which enjoys a back- 
ground of some 43 years of success- 
ful operation) is Ernest A. Eklund, 
prominent attorney, who is now de- 
voting much of his personal attention 
to the affairs of the organization. 


Appointed Librarian 


Mrs. Caroline E. Lillard, co-founder 
of the Hartford College of Law with 
her husband, the late George W. Lil- 
lard, has been appointed librarian of 
the Law College and its sister insti- 
tution, the Hartford College of In- 
surance, Mrs. Lillard will have under 
her jurisdiction a library of over 
14,000 books. 
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PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Newark, N. J. 7 


Premium Rates (Annual Dividend) por $1,000 of Insurance including 
Premium Waiver Disability Benefit Prior to Age 60 




















American Men Ultimate 3!,“; Rates in effect December 1, 1940 
Modified Life 
3° Policy TERM 
Change Rite ENDOWMENT Mod. 20-Yr. 
End of 3 Yrs. LIFE Inc. Whole 
End. Life First Next 
First After 15- 20- at 65 Paid-up At At 20- 3 17 
Age 3 Yrs. 3 Yrs. Pay. Pay. (M)t at 85 60 65 Yr. Yrs. Yrs. 
10 $10.89 $12.81 $26.62 $22.19 $14.20 $17.25 $16.00 $45.92 Min. Policy 
11 11.13 13.09 27.07 22.56 14.47 17.68 16.35 46.98 $5,000 Pr. 
12 11.38 13.39 27.52 22.91 14.75 18.12 16.73 47.04  Ist3 Yrs. 
13 11.66 13.72 27.98 23.29 15.04 18.58 17.13 47.10 Appr. 85°; 
14 11.93 14.04 28.45 23.69 15.33 19.05 17.51 47.14 Fremium 
ereatter =F = q > . - 
15 12.21 1436 2894 2407 $2415 15.65 19.86 17.96 47.21 Pacific Mutual Interest Rate 
16 12.52 14.73 44 24.50 2480 15.97 20.11 18.40 47.28 ‘ wn - oe - ia ee 
17 12.82 158.08 29.96 2491 25.49 16.32 2067 1886 47.34 $8.16 $9.80 Interest to be allowed by Pacific 
18 13.15 15.47 30.49 25.35 26.21 1667 21.27 19.36 47.40 8.24 9.6 N P ife surance C anv 
19 13.49 15.87 31.02 25.80 26.96 17.05 21.89 19.87 47.48 835 9.82 Mutual Life _Insu ance Company on 
premiums paid in advance during the 
20 13.84 16.28 31.57 26.23 27.75 17.43 22.55 20.42 47.53 8.45 9.94 oe 4c , | i 
21 «14.20 «16.71 «32.14 «26.71 28.58 17.82 23.24 2098 47.59 854 10.05 calendar year 1941 has been fixed at 
22 14.57 17.14 32.71 27.17 29.44 18.24 23.97 21.56 47.65 9865 10.18 1% per cent per annum 
23 1498 17.62 33.30 27.66 30.36 18.66 24.74 22.18 47.71 8,78 10.33 . wii i 
24 15.39 «618.11 33.90 28.16 31.32 19.11 25.56 22.85 47.77 8.91 10.48 “Sound and conservative manage- 
25 15.82 18.61 34.52 28.67 32.35 19.59 26.42 23.53 47.84 9.07 10.67 ment dictates that the company should 
BRR IE Be Re Be Be oe Be oe oe ity recognize the continued downvar 
28 17.25 20. 36.50 30.35 35.79 21.13 29.39 25.85 43.09 9.68 11.39 trend in interest rates,” the company 
29 17.78 20.92 37.22 30.95 37.08 21.71 30.52 26.74 43.20 9.94 11.69 : ‘ “ 7 
announcement said. Regulations re- 
3 BOs 2228 SR7S 3224 3098 2298 3308 pees 4280 162 1249 lating to the acceptance of advance 
32 19.57 23.02 39.57 32.93 41.55 23.66 34.46 29.75 48.67 11.01 12.95 emiums sean ii ° — 
33 20.24 «23.81 40.42 33.67 43.24 24.39 36.01 30.90 4388 11.46 13.48 a provide that the full 
34 20.95 24.65 41.30 3443 45.08 25.16 37.67 32.14 49.11 11.96 14.07 amount of premium without discount 
35 20.71 25.54 42.23 35.23 47.04 25.98 39.47 33.47 49.38 12.52 14.73 will be required and that any pre- 
36 2250 26.47 43.20 36.09 49.15 26.84 41.43 3490 49.68 13.16 15.48 eal a pres ey. 
37 «23.34 «27.46 «444.22 436.97 51.42 27.76 43.57 36.43 50.02 13.85 16.29 miums withdrawn, other than as the 
38 24.24 28.52 45.26 37.90 53.90 28.74 45.91 28.09 50.41 14,64 17.22 result of the death of the insured, 
39 «=-«25.18 «29.62 46.36 38.86 56.54 29.76 48.48 39.87 50.82 15.50 18.24 ; ‘ ; : 
will receive interest from the pre- 
40 26.18 30.80 47.50 39.89 59.44 30.84 51.31 41.82 51.31 16.44 19.34 a nebo ie ook : 
41 27.24 32.05 48.71 40.96 62.56 32.00 54.42 43.93 51.82 17.42 20.49 vious anniversary at ‘2 per cent less 
42 28.35 33.35 49.94 42.07 65.97 33.20 57.90 46.20 52.39 1849 21.75 han rwise W 1 have been al- 
43 29.54 3475 (51.24 43.24 69.71 34.48 61.77 48.69 52.99 19.65 23.12 than otherwise would have been al 
44 30.78 36.21 52.59 44.46 73.79 35.84 66.13 51.43 53.68 20.93 24.62 lowed. Only five advance premiums 
45 32.12 37.79 54.00 4573 78.28 37.27 71.04 5440 54.40 22.29 26.22 on Endowments of 15 years or less 
> = are} = aa oo 4 bry b-4 oe or on Retirement Annuities will be 
48 36.56 43.01 58.55 49.93 9485 42.09 90.58 65.38 57.02 permitted, and no more than ten ad- 
49 38.23 44.98 60.17 51.47 101.73 43.89 99.40 69.90 58.06 
vance premiums on other contracts. 
° =e aS oz br —e pr —s jay py Provision has been made that at 
52 43.60 51.20 65.28 56.39 128.30 49.73 138.48 87.17 61.54 the close of each calendar vear the 
53 45.56 53.60 67.07 58.18 139.97 51.86 153.72 94.72 62.86 ; ' 
54 47.66 56.07 68.96 60.08 153.68 54.13 185.65 103.57 64.32 rate to be allowed during the succeed- 
55 49.87 58.67 70.93 62.08 170.03 56.54 223.19 114.09 65.91 ing year will be announced, and if 
° ho oy} = poy ; boyy ry oo during the year 1941 it appears that 
58 57.32 67.44 77.39 69.81 65.30 64.65 162.68 71.51 the amount of advance premiums ‘on 
59 60.08 70.68 79.74 71.31 68.00 67.66 189.18 73.68 ; ; 
hand is becoming too great, the com- 
s 4 ne oe ae bry ay 225.80 jay pany may reduce the limits that will 
: be accepted. 
* Minimum Policy, $5,000. Premiums first three years approximately 85° ;, premiums thereafter. ' 
t Provides at maturity $10 monthly income per $1,200 insurance for 10 years certain and lite. The rate of 1% per cent per annum 
saa) ty ~ -—y e peneeied apenas will remain guaranteed through 1941. 
Aetna Life Dividend Scale 
The Directors of the Atna Life In- 
surance Company have voted to con- 
New Policy Forms to Be The principal change has to do tinue the present dividend scale for 
d dbvC M 1 with the guaranteed rate of interest dividends payable next year. 
A opte y Conn. Mutua on optional settlements and on divi- The rate of interest to be allowed 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- dends left to accumulate. In both in the Participating Department on 
ance Company will adopt a new series cases the guaranteed interest factor the proceeds of policies left with the 
of policy forms about the first of next will te 2'4% instead of the present company for all payments falling due 
year, primarily to place all optional 3%. The settlement which provides in 1941 and to be allowed on dividend 
settlements on a 244% guaranteed for leaving the proceeds at interest accumulations will be 3% except 
interest basis. This conservative step was previously placed on a 2'2% guar- where a higher rate is guaranteed. 
is made to preserve adequate margins anteed interest basis. : The same rate of interest of 3% 
above the guarantees made in the These changes will require changes will be paid in the Non-Participating 
policy contracts, so necessary to the in family income, family maintenance Department on funds held by the com- 
safety of a contract which may run and continuous installment agree- pany except where a higher rate has 
for a long period of years. ments; and in retirement income. been guaranteed. 
14—THE SPECTATOR, January 2, 194! 
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Fidelity Mutual Retains 
Dividend Scale 


Recent dividend announcements by 
various companies, some of them in- 
dicating substantial reductions, have 
led a number of inquire 
whether there would be any change 
in the Fidelity dividend 
Jan. 1. 

At the December 


board of directors, 


people to 
scale on 


meeting of the 
this 
carefully reviewed and it was not felt 
that there sufficient 
a change at this time. Under the un- 
certainties of the world situation the 
board has not deemed it wise to make 
fixed 


matter was 


was reason for 


a dividend commitment for a 
period of time. Thus they are free to 
change at any time if necessity should 
arise. 

The present dividend scale and dis- 
tributive rate of interest will continue 
until notice of change be given, and 
dividends and illustrations in the cur- 
rent dividend book will continue to 
apply. 

All informed persons are conscious 
of the trend interest 
levels in all investment holdings. One 
of the problems in the administration 
of life that 
porate borrowers are availing them- 


toward lower 


insurance funds is cor- 
selves of every opportunity to retire 
existing bonds and re-finance at lower 
interest levels. 

For all these reasons the company 
remain make further 
studies from time to time of its earn- 


must free to 
ings and costs in relation to dividends 
and interest distribution and to make 
necessary adjustments should the oc- 
easion arise. 


Home Life, New York, 
Announces New Policies 
Two new policy contracts were an- 

nounced this week by Home Life In- 
surance Company of New York. They 
are a family maintenance policy and 
a family income contract to age 65. 
This latter policy ideally answers the 
problem of the young man with in- 


creasing family responsibilities and 





Whole 20- 20- 
Life* End. Pay.* Pay. 
Pref. atAge Pref. End. 


Age Risk 85 Risk at 85 


10 = $11.18 $12.42 $18.54 $19.53 
"1 11.36 127.66 18.80 19.84 


12 11.56 12.90 19.09 20.16 
13 11.76 13.16 19.38 20.50 
14 11.97 13.43 19.69 20.85 
15 12.20 13.72 20.00 21.21 
16 12.43 13.98 20.33 21.57 
17 12.67 14.27 20.66 21.92 
18 12.93 14.56 21.01 22.31 
19 13.20 14.87 21.38 22.70 
20 13.48 15.20 21.76 23.12 
21 13.77 15.54 22.16 23.51 
22 14.10 15.91 22.56 23.93 
23 14.47 16.28 22.98 


27 16.13 18.00 24.84 26.29 
28 16.60 18.48 25.36 26.81 
29 17.10 19.00 25.89 27.36 
30 17.63 19.54 26.44 27.92 
31 18.18 20.11 27.05 28.52 
32 18.78 27.67 29.16 


24.32 31.25 32.85 
38 23.16 25.19 32.07 33.69 
39 24.05 26.11 32.92 34.57 
40 24.99 27.09 33.83 35.49 
41 25.99 28.09 34.74 36.43 
42 27.04 29.14 35.70 37.39 


51 39.76 42.31 47.18 48.67 
52 41.63 44.27 48.74 50.33 
53 43.60 46.36 50.39 52.10 
54 45.69 43.59 52.16 53.99 
55 47.91 50.97 54.06 56.02 
56 50.26 53.47 56.10 58.14 
57 52.76 56.14 58.28 60.41 
58 55.41 59.01 60.61 62.85 
59 58.21 62.07 63.12 65.49 
60 61.19 65.37 65.84 63.31 

61 64.39 68.96 

62 67.72 


64 75.16 81.51 
65 79.88 86.23 


* Minimum policy, $2,500. 





Pitot Lirk INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 


20- 
Year 
End. 


+ Minimum policy, $2,000. 

On page 20 of the November 21st issue of the Spectator, rates for the Pilot Life were exhibited 
and captioned Non-Participating. This was an error as all the rates shown were participating with 
the exception of the 10-year term. Non-Participating Rates are given above. 


Rates Adopted October 1, 1940 


30- Life Income ‘Term  10- 
Year - toAge Year 
End. At5S At60 Até65 65  Termt 

$25.22 $22.08 $18.41 $14.74 Conv. 

25.26 2282 19.09 15.11 to 


25.31 23.63 19.77 15.50 Age 


25.36 24.45 20.45 15.92 60 
25.42 25.33 21.17 16.35 

25.48 26.26 21.87 1681 $9.98 §$ 7.72 
25.54 27.25 22.59 17.30 10.10 7.83 
25.60 28.33 23.39 17.82 10.23 7.92 
25.69 29.44 2423 18.37 10.36 8.00 
25.76 30.64 25.12 1893 10.51 8.07 
25.84 31.91 26.06 19.54 10.65 8.13 
25.93 33.27 27.07 20.18 10.82 8.18 
26.04 34.76 28.14 2088 10.99 8.23 
26.14 36.30 29.26 21.59 11.17 8.28 
26.25 37.98 30.48 22.35 11.36 8.33 
26.37 41.70 31.76 23.16 11.55 8.38 
26.51 43.88 33.14 24.06 11.80 8,42 
26.65 46.18 34.61 .03 12.07 8.50 
26.81 48.68 36.19 26.11 12.34 8.57 
26.99 51.35 37.88 27.22 12.63 8.65 
27.21 54.31 39.69 28.35 1295 8.74 
27.42 57.57 41.66 29.50 13.26 8.86 
27.66 61.13 43.81 30.75 13.60 9.03 
27.92 64.97 46.10 32.07 13.95 9.23 
28.21 69.32 48.63 33.48 14.33 9.46 
28.53 74.09 51.40 3499 14.72 9.75 
28.92 79.43 54.30 36.62 15.13 10.08 
29.34 85.23 57.49 38.41 15.57 10.45 
29.80 91.98 60.90 40.31 16.03 10.86 
30.32 99.69 64.74 42.37 16.52 11.34 
30.89 108.46 69.00 4460 17.04 11.88 
31.52 118.24 73.67 47.10 17.59 12.48 
32.21 130.11 78.72 49.82 18.17 13.14 
32.98 144.21 8456 5281 18.80 13.86 
33.82 160.46 91.17 56.10 19.45 14.69 
34.76 98.70 59.74 20.16 15.58 
35.76 107.00 63.61 20.92 16.58 
36.85 116.98 68.05 21.71 17.66 
38.06 128.69 73.02 22.56 18.85 
39.38 141.93 78.63 23.46 20.61 
40.82 158.57 85.00 24.41 21.59 
92.20 23.14 
100.11 24.85 
109.87 26.69 
121.33 28.70 
135.07 30.89 
33.26 
At Maturity Provides Monthly 35.82 
Income 10 Years Certain and 38.61 
Life 41.62 
44.88 








supplements Social Security benefits 
for both the insured and his family. 
Home Life has also announced more 
liberal action in these three particu- 
lars: The accidental death benefits 
have been liberalized to provide for 
coverage to the insured while riding 
as a fare-paying passenger on sched- 
uled airlines. Disability and accidental 
death benefits are now being issued 
on convertible term insurance and will 
be included in the new policy issued 
when the term insurance is converted. 


Effective at once, the company will 


accept monthly premiums on new in- 
surance if the monthly installment of 
the premium is now less than $10. 

At the same time that these policy 
changes and new additions to the sales 
portfolio of Home Life field men 
were announced, the company with- 
drew the automatic conversion policy, 
introduced limitations on withdrawals 
under settlement options and an- 
nounced a slight increase in rates for 
single-premium annuities to bring 
Home Life in line with action taken 
by other companies some time ago. 
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Finding the Source 
of Prospects 


Some time ago the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life “Bulletin” devoted an entire 
issue to the subject of prospecting. 
Among many other contributors was 
Dwight H. Allen, of the Barlow 
Agency, Springfield; Mass. Mr. Allen 
covered the topic of “Prospect 
Sources” in an analysis of a six weeks’ 
period of production. Since this phase 
of the subject is about the most vital 
of all prospecting activities, Mr. Al- 
len’s article is reprinted in full in 
the following items: 


Change of Age Leads 

Agency figures for 1939 showed 
that 35 per cent of all business came 
from old policyholders. This should 
prove the importance of carefully fol- 
lowing up change of age cards. Just 
after my arrival in Springfield, a 
change of age card was handed to me. 
Nobody in the office seemed to know 
the person involved. The directory 
disclosed that she was a secretary to a 
corporation president, and the Com- 
pany’s card disclosed that she was 
past 40 years of age. 

Although I was a stranger she re- 
ceived me very cordially and quickly 
told me what insurance and annuities 
she already owned, how much she paid 
for her benefits, and what income she 
would derive at age 65. I asked her 
if that was what she wanted. She 
registered surprise, explaining that 
the many other agents who had called 
had asked her if she would not like 
to increase the amount to $150 a 
month at 65. “But what do you really 
want?” I repeated. The answer was, 
“The same income at an earlier age.” 

On Monday morning at her office 
she was shown that to receive the 
same income at the earlier age speci- 
fied would call for an additional an- 
nual saving of $409. Application and 
check in full accompanied me when I 
left shortly afterward. 

I am only just beginning to appre- 
ciate the significance of that particu- 
lar episode. The $400 premium did 
not look remarkable to me then be- 
cause all I had done was follow a 
proper change of age card routine. 
But it proved the value of following 
up the Company’s change of age 
cards. 

Another example of result of fol- 
lowing up change of age cards is 
worth mentioning because the card 
did not have any of the marks of be- 
ing worth a follow-up call. It was 
that of a man 63 years of age. The 
address did not look auspicious, and 
the policy was for only $2,000. I had 
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‘Prospecting 


to call several times and it was very 
hard to locate him the first time in 


the back hills of a suburb. But later 


he was to retire from railroad service 
and he paid for a single premium an- 
nuity that looked very good to him 
and to me. 


Orphan Policyholders 


There are a number of orphan poli 


cyholders in the Barlow Agency whe 


require service from an active agent. 

A good dividend resulted from con- 
scientious service to an accident poli- 
cyholder. Her insurance had just been 
very carefully “gone over” by a man 
prominent in the Springfield insur- 
ance community. He had told her 
that there was nothing more that an 
insurance company could do for her 
beyond holding the money available 
from her deceased husband’s policy at 
the high rate of interest guaranteed 
by the old contract. Gradually, as 
we talked, this widow revealed her 
hopes for her two boys, along with 
her current means for accomplishing 





iw EMBLEM of.a 


strong, enduring life in- 
surance company which 
for 72 years has adhered 
to principles of justice 
and friendliness. Well 
directed and soundly 
managed, the protection 
the Equitable of Iowa 
provides to policyhold- 
ers and their families is 


Outstanding by Any Standard 
of Comparison 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE 0/ 1OWA 


A 
7 


her objectives. The result was a 
very human documentation of objec- 
tives, which were taken care of 
through a contract with the Connecti- 
cut General calling for a new annual 
premium of $303, now paid. Through- 
out our deliberations there was no 
talk at any time about names of pol- 
icy contracts or volume of insurance 
but plenty of talk about performance 
in the same terms that the widow had 
used when she revealed what she 
wanted. She understood these pro- 
gram terms so well that she used 
them in describing to the wives of 
some of her insurance friends the 
plan she had adopted. 


° 
Prospecting 
Obviously a newcomer has some ad- 
vantages over the old timer in pros- 
pecting among policyholders and fol- 
lowing up change of age cards be- 
cause he does not know all the rea- 
sons a man familiar with the situa- 
tion might know why the person 
(widow or railroad man) cannot af- 
ford to do what she or he wants 


to do. 


Directory Prospecting 

These are a few instances of a new- 
comer’s prospecting among Company 
policyholders who account for 35 
per cent of the new business. There 
remains for him the considerable 
problem of finding the prospects who 
can be sold the remaining 65 per cent 
of the business called for in his plan 
book for the year. 

At an afternoon seminar sponsored 
by the Springfield Life Underwriters 
two years ago, there was a notable 
volunteer contribution at the end of 
the programmed part of the meeting. 

The leading accident insurance pro- 
ducer for another company said that, 
coming to Springfield a total stranger 
a few years ago, he had found that 
the important thing to do was to meet 
worth while people, see a lot of them, 
and give them the right picture. Any 
method for securing prospects would 
have to be judged by him on those 
points and he had found that he could 
pick out the type of people he wanted 
to meet perfectly well, with emphasis 
on the city directory. 


Method 


The directory method of prospect- 
ing has been important to me. Valu- 
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and Selling - 


able information about people is in 
the city directory and I have secured 
some good busines by deciding that I 
wanted to meet the people who lived 
on a particular street and by calling 
on those people, knowing about them 
only what I could dig out of the di- 
rectory. 

Directories of club memberships are 
sometimes considerably more _ valu- 
able because of the additional infor- 
mation that will be available on that 
account and because of the fact that 
sooner or later one or more good cen- 
ters of influence should be available 
to help with further information and 
with testimony of the agent’s ability 
to serve. 

One directory I am likely to con- 
tinue to use for some time to come, 
because almost any name in it is 
likely to be the name of a good pros- 
pect, is the current directory of local 
teachers. 

One of the first teachers I called on 
three years ago asked me if I knew 
how to figure out what she should get 
of the state retirement income fund. 
I did not, but with her permission I 
learned with her and today I have 
found it advantageous to have a 
mimeographed form to help draw up 
these figures quickly for different in- 
dividual teachers. Such information 
is an essential part of any program- 
ming operation and is fully as im- 
portant to us in getting business as 
social security is in the case of other 
individuals. Frequently the amount 
a teacher may reasonably expect from 
the state as early as age 60 is $70 or 
more a month. This amount from the 
state is a wonderful incentive to most 
of them to figure out the total that 
each really would like and arrange to 
get it. 


Other Sources of Leads 


Hugh Kemp showed at New Or- 
leans other ways of securing names 
to put in our prospecting inventories. 

A year ago I began to use testimo- 
nial letters as an approach t) the 
fact-finding interview, but since the 
New Orleans convention I have been 
working doubly hard to get a special 
letter for each particular man I want 
to meet, from the man I have already 
programmed who has greatest in- 
fluence with the prospect desired. I 
am taking valuable hints from Hugh 
Kemp’s panel of the many opportu- 
nities there are for asking for names, 
many more opportunities than I have 








HUMAN VALUES 


| N these days of destruction of 
human values and property, 
we of the life insurance business 
can be proud that our institu- 
tion is dedicated to the protec- 
tion and safety of the individual. 
It is a friendly and constructive 
force in a world largely ruled by 
hatred and cruelty.—M. Albert 
Linton, president, Provident Mu- 
tual Life. 








in the past realized. As such names 
prove to be of greater value than my 
selection of directory names, I shall 
probably use the directory less. 

Of course, club associations and 
contacts made at organization meet- 
ings about town will always have their 
value. For example, a woman sat 
across the table from my wife and 
me at a dinner at a local organization 
headquarters. I learned that she usu- 


ally arranged the publicity for such 
meetings. I called upon her later and 
she told me what she wanted, say- 
ing that she would like to have me 
tell her how to get it as soon as she 
could pay for it. 

In the meantime she sent me to an 
associate with complete information 
of what would be wanted and how to 
write the application. The result was 
an accident sale and information 
about the applicant’s family. Her 
daughter had been turned down twice 
when applying for life insurance. She 
now has a substandard policy with 
Connecticut General. 


Price Buying 

“Price is not a buying motive 
never was—never will be. * * * 

“The price of a ten-cent cigar may 
be the reason why a man buys that 
cigar instead of a fifteen-cent cigar. 
But it cannot possibly be the reason 
why he buys a cigar. The only motive 
that leads to the purchase is his de- 
sire for the pleasure of smoking. And 
if he wants that pleasure strongly 
enough, and if he knows enough about 
the true sources of that pleasure, he’ll 
buy the better cigar.”—Tested Selling 
Methods. 











Customarily Speaking 


Ry custom long established, a New Year is 


universally hailed as a 


“Land of Beginning 


Again” through which he who lays his course by 
the copybook maxims tested in the fire of experi- 
ence may, perchance, reach “The Land of Heart's 


Desire 


Here's hoping, then, that this year of 1941 may 


S 


o transport all rate book-toters, all workers in 


home offices, and all by whose labor this journal 


WEIS COMPANY of 


BRADFORD H. WALEER, President 





VURGINUA 


Home Office: RICHMOND 
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Management 


Rothaermel on Agency 


Objectives in 1941 


Stimulating questions and informa- 
tive answers filled the address on 
“Blueprinting an Agency” recently 
delivered before the Life Managers 
Club of Los Angeles by William M. 
Rothaermel, Pacific Mutual Life vice- 
president in charge of agencies. He 
started out by setting down as 1941 
objectives for general agents the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) An adequate 
amount of new business, (2) of ade- 
quate quality, (3) at a reasonable 
cost, which means a reasonable profit 
to the general agent. 

As to how much an “adequate 
amount” is, he answered “a sufficient 
amount of new business to show an 
increase of insurance in force.” In 
order to achieve that increase in spite 
of lapsations, there must be an up- 
ward change in at least one of the 
three following factors: The aver- 
age policy; the average number of 
applications per man; the number of 
men. 

That last point brings up the re- 
cruiting problem, in connection with 
which Vice-President Rothaermel 
suggested the following questions: 
How are your agents distributed 
geographically? Are there any bald 
spots that should be covered? What 
is the age group distribution? Are 
younger or older agents needed for 
a better distribution? Are we cover- 
ing thoroughly the various racial and 
religious groups in the area? How 
about occupational classification? 

On agency building, his answers to 
his own questions supply the follow- 
ing: From 10 to 14 agents are needed 
to write $1,000,000 of business, and 
on the average there will be 2% to 
3% $100,000 producers per million 


Departmental 


dollars of business. About 25 per 
cent of an agency force are club 
members, producing 60 to 70 per cent 
of the business. The percentage of 
new organization producers should 
not be less than the turnover per- 
centage. About 20 per cent of the 
business should come from men in 
their first year. Of ten new men put 
on during the year, generally five 
survive, of whom one will be a good 
producer, two fair or mediocre, and 
two less than fair. 

The second factor was the quality 
of the business; “quality business... 
has a high renewal rate with a low 
collection frequency and better than 
average premium collection.” This is 
achieved mainly by improving the 
quality of the agency force. 

The third objective is proper cost 
or adequate profit. “It pays to study 
your renewal cost and determine the 
cost per item for clerical salaries, 
rent, postage, telephone and _tele- 
graph, and sundries.” In the case 
of one company studied, “the average 
renewal collection cost per item was 
67 cents—with a low of 41 cents per 
item in one agency and a high of 
$1.34 in another agency.” Further, he 
suggested finding the average cost per 
agent; in one agency it was $345.19. 

One item of expense causing head- 
aches for many general agents is 
supervisory cost, he said, adding: 
“Excessive costs of supervisors are 
generally caused by the lack of defi- 
niteness in the job.” 

Finally, “successful agencies are 
built, first, on careful planning and 
analysis and, second, meticulous fol- 
low-through.” 
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Medical 


Northwestern National Life 
Wars on Flu Epidemic 


The threat of a flu epidemic spread- 
ing over the United States reminds 
us that personal defense (of our 
health) is an important part of na- 
tional defense, and numerous means 
to that health defense, of benefit to 
all policyholders and thus to insur- 
ance companies, have been described 
in a warning recently issued by the 
medical department of the Northwest- 
ern National Life of Minneapolis. So 
far, these medical authorities point 
out, deaths reported in the current 
flu epidemic have resulted less from 
the influenza itself than from com- 
plications, usually pneumonia, which 
struck where resistance was low. 

Suggestions offered by the North- 
western National Life physicians to 
build up physical resistance include 
the following: 

Going to bed at 7 p.m. for the next 
few evenings gives one of the quickest 
possible lifts to the vitality of the 
average person, because Americans 
generally are chronically behind on 
sleep. 

Drink at least six to eight glasses 
of liquids daily, to keep waste and 
impurities from accumulating. Get 
moderate exercise in the fresh air 
daily, unless actually ill. Use extra 
care just now to avoid wet feet and 
chilling. Avoid excesses of all kinds 
during the several critical weeks 
ahead. 

To cut down the spread of flu, avoid 
crowds as far as possible; particu- 
larly avoid getting the breath of 
others. Cover your own coughs and 
sneezes; do whatever is necessary to 
make others muffle their explosions 
of microbes. Children with colds and 
even slight sore throats should be 
kept home or sent home from school. 

Avoid overeating and rich foods 
generally. Overloaded stomachs and 
bodies tired from holiday celebrations 
provide fertile fields for respiratory 
ailments. Yet good, well balanced 
meals are needed if the body is to 
be ready to make its strongest fight 
against infections. Faddish _ diets 
should be avoided, especially in the 
winter-time. Citrus fruits and fresh 
leafy vegetables are believed to have 
real value in building bodily resis- 
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impede... .. 


tance, but the day’s menu should in- 
clude a good, nourishing breakfast 
and an evening meal that includes 
meat or eggs. The diet should be 
lightened at once, of course, upon the 
actual onset of a cold or case of flu. 


Investment 


W. L. Talbot Gives Presi- 
dents Portfolio Analysis 


A particularly competent survey, 
broad yet specific, of life insurance 
company investments was given at the 
recent convention of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents’ by 
Walter LeMar Talbot, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 
After discussing the general place of 
life insurance funds in the company’s 
economic organization, Mr. Talbot 
went on to analyze changes in the 
make-up of the life insurance invest- 
ment portfolio. 

In 1930, governments held were 7.7 
per cent of admitted assets, and cor- 
porate securities were 29.9 per cent. 
In 1940, governments are 28.1 per cent 
of assets, while corporate holdings are 
31.1 per cent. The great increase in 
governments, according to Mr. Talbot, 
is due to the great influx of federal 
bonds, a highly liquid and secure form 
of investment. However, the increase 
in governments has slowed consider- 
ably in the last four years. State, 
county, and municipal issues have in- 
creased from 3.4 to 6.3 per cent. 

Corporate holdings, though not in- 
creasing very much, have changed 
markedly in character. Public utilities 
have risen from 9.7 per cent of total 
assets to 14.4 per cent industrial 
securities have risen from 3.1 to 6.0 
Railroads, the most im- 
portant corporate classification in 
1930, have fallen from 17.1 to 10.7 
per cent. 

Mortgage loans have taken a sharp 
drop from 40.5 to 18.9 per cent. How- 
ever, during the past four years there 
has been an upturn in this category 
of about 14 per cent over the amount 
held at the end of 1936. The ratio 
of farm mortgages to total assets, 2.8 
per cent, is the lowest of any year 
shown on the tables from which this 
data was compiled, while the ratio of 
non-farm mortgages, 16.1 per cent, is 
lower than in any year since 1920. 
Both classifications, however,  in- 
creased in volume this year, and non- 


per cent. 


farm mortgages have been increasing 
for four years. 

About three-fifths, then, of admitted 
assets are in bonds, and one-fifth in 
mortgages. The other fifth consists of 
policy loans, real estate, cash and 
miscellaneous assets. Policy loans 
during the ’20’s were usually about 
12 or 14 per cent of assets, and in- 
creased during the depression to 
nearly 18 per cent in 1932 and 1933. 
Now they have dropped off to 9.8 per 
cent, indicating a change in policy- 
holder habits. This may be partly due 





Walter LeMar Talbot 


to better economic conditions, and 
partly to the willingness of the banks 
to loan on the gilt-edged life insurance 
policies at slightly lower interest than 
the companies can, because they can 
select only the large loans, on which 
handling expenses are relatively small. 

Real estate holdings have increased 
from 2.4 to 6.7 per cent, but have de- 
clined from the 1937 peak of 8.0 per 
cent. Cash holdings have increased 
from .7 to 3.2 per cent, due to the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable investments. 

Education 
t 


Prof. Huebner Sets Ideals 
for Managers 


Six-point standards for the general 
agent and manager were set down by 
Professor S. S. Huebner, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania’s Wharton 
School, who is president of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, in 
his address at the testimonial dinner 


given in his honor in connection with 
the fourteenth Conferment of the 
A.C.L.U. at Philadelphia. The ad- 
dress has since then been- published 
in pamphlet form by the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. 

Professor Huebner told of his early 
conviction (1) that good life under- 
writing, if there is to be proper life 
insurance service to American homes 
and businesses, involves on the part 
of the individual underwriter an 
understanding of a large fund of 
knowledge, and (2) that life under- 
writing is a profession and should be 


organized and practiced as such.” He 


was convinced too that at least as 
much care should be devoted to the 
selection and training of personnel in 
the field force as in the home office 
staff. 

In accomplishing this aim, partic- 
ularly in the long-range view of pro- 
duction, Professor Huebner visualized 
the general agent and manager of the 
future as one anxious to do the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) To strive to keep uppermost 
in mind the concept of life underwrit- 
ing as a profession and not to forget 
the future as it relates to the institu- 
tional welfare, the public service and 
the proper public relations points of 
view. 

“(2) To cultivate the ability to 
select his underwriting personnel 
along the lines I have indicated... . 
Selection, training and education will, 
in the near future, be the most dis- 
cussed activities in the life underwrit- 
ing field. 

“(3) To believe in the force and 
value of education, of a thorough and 
comprehensive character, for all who 
intend to make life underwriting a 
career. To this end the general agent 
or manager should contact his local 
university or college and cooperate 
with it enthusiastically. .. . 

“(4) To believe in the force and 
value of organized education for the 
demonstrated man in his employ and 
not only for the novice who is just 
beginning, in the hope of giving him 
rather quickly a measure of suc- 
ee 

(5) To aim to secure a fair share 
of his man-power directly from uni- 
versity and college graduates, prefer- 
ably from those who have specialized 
in insurance, instead of selecting so 
largely on a hit or miss basis, from 
those who have endeavored to qualify 
in something else and are induced to 
make a change... .” 

Professor Huebner also described 
the ways in which the life insurance 
fraternity might cooperate more ef- 
fectively with colleges and universi- 
ties. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Six Travelers of Hartford men have celebrated their 
anniversaries in the past month. Francis J. Dorie, mem- 
ber of the law department in the 42nd Street, New York 
City branch, and Chris G. Falkenstein, adjuster at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., observed their twenty-fifth anniversaries. 
James I. Gardner, senior payroll auditor, located in 
Springfield, Mass., was congratulated upon his thirtieth 
anniversary. Ernest E. Ehlers, assistant casualty man- 
ager at Newark, N. J.; Dr. Thomas C. Park, of the 
Philadelphia medical division, and Dr. Arthur R. Tilton, 
of the 42nd Street, New York City surgical division, all 
celebrated their completion of a quarter of a century 
with the Travelers. 


The agency force of The Equitable Life of Iowa 
achieved a gain in paid business in November for the 
tenth successive month. November business totaled 


1939 of 
year to 


$4,558,858, an increase over the same month in 
$347,810, or 8.3 per cent. Paid business for the 
date now stands at $47,814,275, an increase of $3,935,148 
over the corresponding eleven months of 1939, or a 
gain of 9 per cent. 

At the annual election of members of the board of di- 
rectors of The Guardian Life of America held at the 
home office in New York City recently one new director 
was elected to membership and four directors were re- 
elected. The new Guardian director, F. S. Doremus, is 
manager of one of the company’s agencies in New York 
City and for a number of years has ranked as the dean 
of Guardian managers in point of service. 

The American Mutual Life of Des Moines 
pointed C. C. Kirkpatrick, first deputy commissioner of 
the Iowa insurance department, to become actuary of the 
company, effective January 1. 

Through November, ordinary agencies of the Life In- 
surance Co. of Virginia increased their volume of de- 
livered business 44 per cent over such volume in the same 
period of 1939, while their net increase of insurance in 
force was 73 per cent greater than that recorded in the 
first 11 months of last year. 

Stockholders of the United States Life of New York 
at a recent meeting ratified a recommendation of the 
directors to reduce the par value of the company’s shares 
from $5 each to $4 each, thus transferring $100,000 from 
capital to surplus. In order to maintain the capital at 
$500,000, the stockholders 25,000 addi- 
tional shares of a par value of $4 each. 

The State Mutual Life of Worcester, which has just 
completed 10 consecutive months of paid business gains, 
has now released a production survey covering both gen- 
eral agencies and individual agents. The survey covers 
the past 11 months. Sixty per cent of all general agents, 
it was learned, have already exceeded their entire 1939 
production. Paid business gains range up to 267 per 
cent in individual agencies for the 11 month period. 

Agents of the General American Life of St. Louis 
recently participated in a birthday celebration in honor 
of the president of the company, Walter W. Head, who 
recently marked his 63d birthday. 
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IN HOME OFFI 


Interest on premiums paid in during 1941 
has been fixed by the Pacific Mutual Life of California 
at 1‘ per cent. 

The Kentucky Home Life of Louisville has 
offered to reinsure the of the Central States 
Life of St. Louis, which is in the hands of Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Ray B. Lucas, of Missouri. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro presented 
each employee with a $15 Christmas bonus, as did the 
Gate City Life of Greensboro. 


advance 
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SEE by the papers—papers prepared by enterprising 
home office employees of life insurance companies— 
that we are in the midst of a batch of those Trends. 


A Trend is a phenomenon constantly occurring in daily 
life, but which I have never been able to discern except 
in retrospect and then only by virtue of reading in the 
course of duty review articles or public addresses. One 
of these trends, as pointed out by the Family Economics 
Bureau of the Northwestern National Life takes the 
form of a mild repetition of the “silk shirt” era of the 
last World War. Defense spending appears to be em- 
phasizing the pent-up hunger of the public for all those 
modest little luxuries in food and drink lines and in nice 
clothes and entertainment. And in the larger luxuries, 
too, such as automobiles, fancy hunting equipment and 
radios. And, come to think of it, the purchase of a total 
of thirteen million gallons more liquor during 1940 than 
in 1939 could not, in the aggregate, be considered a small 
measure of luxury. The cost of all that aug- 
mented by the expenditures for soda with and the hang- 
into a sizable amount of 


booze, 


over remedies after, should run 
money. 


N addition to this phase of current spending, it is en- 
| couraging to note, the American people put away in 
savings accounts about 700 million dollars more than the 
year before; they bought more ordinary life insurance, 
and that very accurate barometer of the wage earner’s 
prosperity—industrial life insurance—was up six per 
cent in volume for the first ten months of the year. Home 
ownership, especially in small properties, also showed a 
decided increase over the corresponding period of 1939. 
And as a final conclusive bit of evidence that things are 
looking up, I received as Christmas gifts 28.5 per cent 
more ties of 17.8 per cent better quality, together with a 
splendid new belt for which there is no proper basis of 
comparison, there having been received no such article 
since the Gilded Twenties. I have, therefore; been able 
to observe this particular trend in action and at first 
hand. I realize that the ties and belt items do not constitute 
a very thorough cross section of national spending, but 
the figures given at the beginning can be relied upon for 
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mNEWS 


JAND THE FIELD 


The Knights Life of Pittsburgh recently held its an- 
nual two-day conference of district superintendents with 
representatives from thirty Pennsylvania district offices 
participating therein. 

Agency managers from St. Louis, Buffalo, Providence 
and Boston were the guests of President Rolland E. Irish, 
of the Union Mutual Life of Portland, Maine, at the third 
annual agency advisory committee conference which was 
held at the company’s home office in Portland on De- 
cember 16-19. 
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an accurate presentation of the broader aspect of this 
very satistactory situation, 
ee from the personal and the national angle, it is 

worthy to note that a great many people this year 
spent more money during the Christmas season than they 
formerly did, despite the fact that they have not shared 
in the prosperity now accruing to the defense industries. 
Spending, peculiarly enough, seems to be highly con- 
tagious and when a man or woman sees hundreds of cus- 
tomers flocking into stores, they inevitably and auto- 
matically feel an urge to join in the fun. I wonder if this 
psychology is properly appreciated by life insurance 
salesmen. It must account for some degree of the suc- 
cess of those fireballs who sell with clock-like regularity 
two or three hundred cases a year. Such a man doubt- 
less carries with him an air of “get it now—I’m a busy 
man” whenever he calls on a prospect and, of course, it 
is a well known fact that mankind is ever favorable to 
those things which meet with ready acceptance from 
others. It is anticipated that the splurge of luxury buy- 
ing will simmer down to more reasonable proportions 
presently and that the market for life insurance services 
will be correspondingly favorably affected throughout the 
balance of the period of defense prosperity. The agent 
will find it advisable to be on the alert for his share of 
this added business, because somebody is going to pay for 
those seven billion dollar a year war properties. 

* * * 

NOTHER trend is noted by The Travelers and this 

one is most discouraging. It points to approxi- 
mately 2000 more motor vehicle deaths in 1940 than dur- 
ing the preceding year. An indicated increase of 6.18 
per cent in fatalities for the year will bring the total 
deaths from this cause up to 34,500, the highest since 
1937 when the all-time high of 40,300 was established. 
The fact is that the rise in fatalities exceeded not only the 
increase in motor vehicle registration, but also that for 
gasoline consumption, so the analyst will have to search 
elsewhere for a logical reason for the cause of 1940’s 
bad record. Maybe that additional 13,000,000 gallons of 
likker had a hand in it. 


AGENCY NEWS 

William H. Siegmund, general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life of Hartford at Los Angeles, on December 11 
tendered a luncheon at the Jonathan Club to welcome 
his former associate—E. G. Walls, Jr., at the Zimmerman 
Agency at Chicago—as his new agency manager and in- 
troduced him to the agents and brokers of the agency. 
H. M. Holderness, superintendent of Pacific Coast agen- 
cies, represented the company in welcoming Mr. Walls 
to Los Angeles. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield has an- 
nounced the promotion of Walter M. Pierce, district 
manager at Miami since 1928. He will become general 
agent for southern Florida on January 1. The com- 
pany’s sales operations throughout the state have been 
directed from the Jacksonville office where Angus B. 
Rosborough is general agent. 

Earle D. Owen has been appointed manager of the 
Boston branch, Sun Life of Canada, following a number 
of changes in the United States agency organization 
of that company. Mr. Owen, formerly manager at New 
Haven, Conn., succeeds D. A. Cameron, who is retiring 
from active service after an association with the com- 
pany extending over a period of 25 years. C. Nelson 
Gray, manager of the Wilmington, Del., branch, replaces 
Mr. Owen as manager at New Haven. 

J. Harry Wood, second vice-president and manager of 
general agencies of the John Hancock Mutual of Bos- 
ton announces the appointment of Harry H. Welsh, Jr., 
as general agent at Kansas City, Mo., succeeding Carlos 
F. Schuster, who has joined the John Hancock’s general 
agency in Los Angeles, Calif., where he will be in charge 
of the brokerage department. 

Charles A. Brumbaugh, formerly manager at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., for the Metropolitan Life of New York, has 
been named to succeed Arthur B. Rock as head of that 
company’s East Liberty Office account, one of the 10 
Metropolitan district offices in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Earl P. Rubini has been appointed manager of the 
Metropolitan Life of New York, Riverhead, L. L, dis- 
trict to succeed the late Richard L. Wagner. Mr. Rubini, 
who has been with the Metropolitan for nearly 15 years, 
formerly was an agency sales supervisor at the home 
office in New York City. 

The appointment of John H. Clyne as manager of 
the Albany agency of the Phoenix Mutual Life of Hart- 
ford has recently been announced. He succeeds Warren 
F. Howe who has joined the educational department of 
another company. 

Ralph E. Bridges, assistant manager, life, accident 
and group departments, of the Los Angeles, Cal., branch 
office of The Travelers of Hartford, has been promoted 
to associate manager of the same departments in the 
same branch. Everett R. Pray, assistant manager of 
the Denver, Colo., branch office of the Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. in charge of life, accident and group depart- 
ments, has been appointed manager of the same depart- 
ments of the new agency branch office at Phoenix, Ariz., 
effective January 1. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


HE day after Christmas we went upstairs to the 16th 

floor to see Tim Foley of the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, who was recently elected president of the 
Mid-Town Managers Association. Mr. Foley has figured 
in this column before. In fact, he was the very first 
insurance man we ever called on, not so very long ago 
last September, when Bob Sheehan assigned us Forty- 
Second Street, New York City, as a happy hunting 


round. 
g ey ee 


HE Mid-Town Managers Association is composed of fifty-five 

general agents and managers representing about thirty life 
companies. Mr. Foley has already served the Association in the 
capacities of secretary and treasurer, and his election is a logical 
step in the career of one of the best-known life insurance men in 
New York. He started in the business as an office boy at 15 and 
worked up through the ranks of cashier, supervisor, assistant gen- 
eral agent, and branch general agency manager (uptown branch, 
Frank W. Pennell agency), until he felt that he had acquired enough 
experience to start a general agency of his own. That was two years 
ago, and in spite of Mr. Foley's new duties, his personal production 
for 1940 was the largest he ever turned in. During eighteen years 
he averaged a monthly volume of $12,218, totalling nearly two and 
three-quarter millions. Yes, | Sell My Friends," an article he wrote 
last year for his company publication, attracted wide attention in 
life circles, and he has delivered the talk at organization meetings 
and before more than twenty agencies in this city. 

* * * 

Mr. Foley’s election as president of the Mid-Town 
Managers Association for 1941 is rather a timely one, 
as during that year he will attain his twentieth anni- 
versary in the business. So Happy New Year, Mr. Foley! 


* * * 


ies a number of letters have come in about an article on 
hospitalization by your reporter which appeared in the De- 
cember 12 and December I9 numbers of The Spectator. The article 
was a point-for-point comparison of commercial coverages with the 
non-profit hospitalization plans, but there were several aspects of 
the hospitalization picture which we were able to treat only in a 
cursory manner at that time. 
” * * 


OST of the letters received so far ask about hos- 

pitalization coverage for the family. Is there such 
a thing? And where can we get it? There certainly is 
such a thing, for it can be secured along with the usual 
group hospitalization for employees provided by several 
insurance companies. But what many people are inter- 
ested in is family hospitalization coverage on an in- 
dividual basis. This is also to be had, but the experi- 
ence of life companies with this form has not been par- 
ticularly happy. We hope that at some future time The 
Spectator will be able to examine family hospitalization 


in more detail. es 


N spite of the fact that it may be tantamount to “embracing in 

Macy's window,” we'd like to take the opportunity to wish Bob 
Sheehan, whose resignation from the managing editorship of The 
Spectator is announced elsewhere in this issue, good luck in his new 
connection with the National Association of Insurance Agents. Bob 
has been our philosopher, guide, and friend since we have been 
with the magazine. Any feeble gleams of merit which this depart- 
ment may have displayed are reflections from his refulgent column, 
"After Office Hours,” which has long graced the property insurance 
issue, and which he will, we are glad to say, continue to write for 
the present. And so, Happy New Year to you, too, Mr. Sheehan! 


—Jack Chamberlain 
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JUDICIAL 


The Missouri Supreme Court has ordered Circuit Judge 
Flynn of St. Louis to take no further action in connec 
tion with the $115,000 suit filed by Frank X. Jones, a 
director of the Central States Life of St. Louis, against 
Alfred Fairbank and Fred D. Strudell, president and 
vice-president of the company when it was taken ove 
November 26 by the state department of insurance, until 
the high court has ruled on an application for a writ of 
prohibition filed by counsel for Fairbank and Strudell. 

Newspaper health and accident policies, carrying low 
premiums and always advertised as limited protection, 
may not be construed liberally to cover losses outside 
their scope merely because of slight differences in the 
type faces used in the contracts detailing the benefits 
and the limitations, according to a current opinion of 
the Michigan Supreme Court. 

Vice-Chancellor Bigelow, at Newark, N. J., has ordered 
the voiding of two insurance policies issued by the Mac- 
cabees on the life of Frank A. Mascia, who died in 1937. 
The company offered evidence to show that Mascia con- 
cealed the fact that he had previously been rejected by 
several life companies. 

According to the Minnesota Supreme Court a life com- 
pany may not legally make a surrender charge of more 
than 2% per cent on single premium policies. This was 
ruled in John Hancock Mutual Life vs. Frank Yetka, 
state insurance commissioner. 











STILL GOING STRONG 


Writing to the field on the recent twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Fidelity’s Book Lead Service, Presi- 
dent Talbot said: “A proven success for 25 years, 
the Service is still going strong. 

“In total, Fidelity agents have written over 
$250,.000,000 of life insurance as the direct re- 
sult of this service — results actually traced to 
cards in file. The collateral results that radiated 
from these contacts would vastly increase the total. 

“In continuity of performance, we know of 
nothing in all the field of direct mail comparable 
with this record. We rejoice in the success it has 
brought to so many of our people.” 


T DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. 




















Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 





Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Western Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


The John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston has an- 
nounced the following changes effective January 1: The 
transfer of Thomas S. Silva from district manager at 
Lowell, Mass., to district manager at Bridgeport, Conn., 
succeeding James F. Mahoney, who retires under the 
pension plan. The transfer of Angus J. MacIsaac from 
district manager at Utica, N. Y., to district manager 
at Syracuse, N. Y., succeeding Edwin H. Warren, who 
retired under the pension plan. The transfer of John J. 
Lynch from district manager at Pittsfield, Mass., to dis- 
trict manager at Lowell, Mass. The promotion of John 
C. Russell from assistant district manager at Syracuse, 
N. Y., to district manager at Utica, N. Y. The promo- 
tion of Edward T. Wallace from assistant district man- 
ager at Buffalo No. 2, N. Y., to district manager at Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


Announcement has been made by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston that Joseph F. Breslin, formerly 
manager of New York 4, has been appointed manager 
of New York 1, succeeding Olen E. Anderson, whose 
appointment as superintendent of agents was recently 
announced. James A. Mullin, formerly field supervisor 
in the Greater New York region, will become district 
manager at New York 4, and will be succeeded by Lloyd 
P. Stevens, formerly supervisor at Bridgeport, Conn. It 
is also announced that Max Mell, now assistant dis- 
trict manager at New York 1, will on Jan. 1 become dis- 
trict. manager at Orange, N. J., succeeding Elemer de 
Szendeffy, who will retire under the pension plan. 

Dave J. Cohn, for the past six years associated with 
the Pacific Mutual Life of California, has been appointed 
general agent of the company at Miami, Fla., with super- 
vision over southeastern and northern Florida. W. R. 
Letcher, for the past 25 years sole Florida general agent, 
will continue as general agent for central and southwest- 
ern Florida. 

Walter M. Pierce, who has been district manager at 
Miami since 1928 for the Massachusetts Mutual Life of 
Springfield, has become general agent for southern 
Florida. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Man- 
hattan Life of New York, Vincent W. Edmondson was 
named assistant to the president. Daniel P. Cahill of 
the agency department was advanced to superintendent 
of field service. 

M. F. Christie, vice-president of the Great-West Life 
of Winnipeg, has been elected president of the company 
at a recent meeting of the board of directors. He suc- 
ceeds George W. Allan, K.C., who died recently. 


DEATHS 


F. A. Chamberlain, 85, a leading Minneapolis banker 
and director of the Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis, died recently. He became a director when the 
company was reorganized in 1905. 

John E. Ray, 68, former general agent of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa at Waterloo, Iowa, died December 18. He 
had been 25 years with the company. 

T. R. MePheeters, general agent for the Security Mu- 
tual Life of Nebraska at Edmond, Okla., died recently. 
He had been one of the company’s largest producers. 

Robert H. Rose, 59, retired life insurance executive 
of Prescott, Kansas, died November 29 in Fort Scott, 
Kansas, due to injuries received in an automobile acci- 
dent there on November 28. 





THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


MONG those who are understood to be considering 

methods looking toward handling of the business 
of the Central States Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, is Cornelius Shea, president of the State National 
Life of the same city. (The Central States Life, it will 
be recalled, was recently placed under insurance depart- 
ment jurisdiction with a view to rehabilitation.) Mr. 
Shea plans to submit a contract for reinsurance of the 
Central States Life’s business to the Missouri depart- 
ment. About $500,000 additional capital is expected to be 
part of the reinsurance offer. Mr. Shea’s contemplation 
is that profits would come from a fixed fee for manage- 
ment of the Central States Life policies without any such 
derivation from the assets of the Central States. Paren- 
thetically, it is interesting to me to recall that Mr. Shea, 
in addition to wide experience in insurance affairs, 
gained fame in another direction entirely. He and some 
associates bought one of the first aeroplanes manufac- 
tured by the Wright Brothers back in 1911 and took 
it on a barnstorming tour of the Mid West. Ironically 
enough, the aircraft was never flown from point to 
point, but was periodically taken apart and shipped from 
city to city on special flat cars! The hazards of the ven- 
ture (plus some slight lack of paid admissions to the fly- 
ing exhibitions!) finally brought it to a close. The exten- 
sive aviation memorabilia which Mr. Shea gathered over 
a long span of years was donated by him to museum 
purposes. A sidelight on the progress of commercial 
aviation from Mr. Shea’s early activity to the present 
was gained by citizens of Des Moines, Iowa, recently. 
Aircraft passenger offices in that location seized upon 
the general curtailment of life insurance underwriting 
restrictions as a talking point to further the public’s 
willingness to travel by air. In this connection air 
ticket windows featured display portraits of leading Des 
Moines life insurance executives who habitually use 
commercial airlines, The displays included pictures of 
Gerard S. Nollen, president of the Bankers Life of Iowa; 
F. W. Hubbell, president of the Equitable Life of Iowa; 
Fred Carr, chairman of the board of the Central Life 
Assurance Society; John Moriarity, vice-president of the 
American Mutual Life; and Severin Schulte, assistant 
superintendent of agencies of the Bankers of Iowa. 
. . . While mentioning Des Moines, let me tell you that 
I was pleased to learn that Russell B. Reynolds, of 
the American Mutual Life there, has been elected sec- 
retary of that company, having been director of sales 
service since 1938. He will continue to be identified with 
the production department. “Russ” Reynolds is a grad- 
uate of the University of Iowa and spent some time as 
assistant cashier of a bank following his graduation. 
Later, he spent 12 years, in the field and home office for 
the Equitable Life of Iowa and then, in 1938, joined the 
staff of the American Mutual Life. . . . The mid-year 
sales conference of the Minneapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters—to be held at the Hotel Nicollet in that 
Minnesota city on Jan, 23—is shaping up as quite a 
party! On the dais will be both Col. C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of the American Life 
Convention, and Harry Wright, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. The juxtaposition of 
these men on the program guarantees common sense 
talks, from both the company and the agency angles. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HEN the Seventy-seventh Congress convenes on 
January 3, paramount issues will be roundly dis- 
cussed, and among them will be the strengthening of 
our national defense efforts and increasing our aid short 
of war to Great Britain. In order to finance our huge 
armament program new and higher taxes will be in 
order, so as to provide more revenue to meet the ever- 
mounting costs. It is expected that the new Congress 
will consider appropriations for the increase in the size 
of our Army from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000 men. At pres- 
ent, appropriations have been passed to equip and train 
2,000,000 men, but it is thought a larger army will be 
necessary. A general manufacturers’ sales tax has been 
opposed by President Roosevelt, and it is estimated that 
such a levy would return approximately $800,000,000 to 
the Treasury. Currents reports indicate that Congres- 
sional action for the most part will be restricted to in- 
creasing existing taxes and eliminating tax-exempt pro- 
visions from governmental investments. 
~ « * 
IRPLANE deliveries to Great Britain in 1940 fell 
below expectations, according to official reports 
emanating from Washington. In all, the United States 
supplied in the past year about 1500 planes, of which 


which in that particular month approached 700 deliveries. 
In order to satisfy the increasing demands of the British 
for more planes, the Army waived delivery of Curtiss 
P-40 pursuit planes so that the British could have the 
full production. The Army also conceded to England 
prior deliveries on 26 consolidated long-range bombers. 
i * * 

RECORD of 41 years’ standing was shattered last 

Thursday in Wall Street when a membership in 
ihe New York Stock Exchange was sold for a paltry 
$32,000. This was the lowest sale since 1899 when a 


seat was sold for $29,500. During the boom year of 


1929, the highest price for a membership was recorded 
at $625,000. In every year since 1931 a seat could be 
obtained for less than $100,000. 


x 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 


was down to 80 per cent due to the holiday period, 


according to The Iron Age. In all probability production 
will come back next week to last week’s production rat: 
of 97 per cent. Steel companies wil] start the yea: 
1941 with the heaviest backlogs in their history. 

OMPOSITE average security prices for the weeks 
% ended Dec. 21 and Dec. 28, 1940, according to th« 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock 
Exchange as follows: 


“ 2 IR 
the Royal Air Force probably received 250 of the 500 at a a ee 
delivered to Canada. Estimates of the 1940 deliveries 70 Industrials .. 135.37 134.68 134.50 135.11 
were based on Department of Commerce statistics which 20 Rails 20.04 19.67 19.60 20.15 
showed that 1146 planes were exported to Great Britain 100 Stocks -. 100.77 100.18 100.03 100.63 
during the first 10 months of the year. During the 30 Bonds .. .... 88.76 88.28 88.23 88.34 


month of November, Administration officials consented 
to give Britain a larger share of our plane production, 


The Statistician 





New Compensation Plan on a life annuity with or without re- retirement receive the sum of thei 
, fund or on a last survivor basis at deposits plus interest, but their 

(Concluded from page-9) age 65. matching shares of company contribu- 
conditions an additional 2 per cent Although the primary purpose of tions revert to Equifund to be cred- 
of an agent’s income may be de- Equifund is to provide a retirement ited, at the discretion of the company, 
posited, to which however, the com- fund income for a qualified agent, to the depositors. Mr. Fuller states 
pany makes no matching contribution, death benefits prior to retirement as that a most pleasing number of the 
but which earns interest at the same well as disability benefits are pro- company’s field representatives are 
rate as the regular deposits. vided. Agents withdrawing from the making regular and substantial con- 

Retirement under Equifund is based company before becoming eligible for tributions to Equifund. 
HERE’S HOW ITS WORKS Retires At Age 65 


for JOHN Q. AGENT—Age 40 


No, Further Production Assumed 





Annual Production $150,000 Average Premium $27.00 Annual! Income 
Average First Year Commission 45% Good Termination Rate istyr. | Renewals From Contract $ 1,080 
iMustration assumes agent has been with the company a sufficient Age65 Conservation Commission 555 
time to establish maximum commission income under Former Contract Life Annuity Equifund 708 
7 — acts Gia cusses $ 2,343 
m. m. 
income Income 6th yr. Renewals From Contract $ 198 
Former New Conserv. Total  Equifund Equifund Age 70 Conservation Commission 657 
Contract Contract Comm. tasome Cooea om. = ta Equifund a = 
$1,136 $1,823 $2,95 88. . RN bk 6:85 aide tre ar : 
980 2,273 3,253 88.77 183.78 11th yr. Conservation C issi $ 679 
835 2,531 ,366 97.59 289.50 = -p~ ter weer aaad 
698 2°592 3,290 10098 402.37 Age 75 ~—— Life Annuity Equifund ___708 
568 2,650 3,218 $8.70 $18.87 _. eee $ 1,387 
544 2,705 3,249 96. -18 16th yr. Conservation Commission $ 514 
326 2,757 3,083 97.47 754.51 Age 80 —_Life Annuity Equifund 708 
105 P . ° ° gg ; ° 
2,903 2,903 88.83 1,123.13 Equifund | incl ; , ihuti 
2'903 $45 2’ 948 87,09 1251.05 quifund Income includes income from company’s contribution 
2,903 89 2, 992 ee se} ——— a one en. 
1 3, ° F . md. een ay ‘ — 
2903 172 3075 91.02 1,670.57 SLA ee. With its new contract, and Equi- 
2,903 211 3,114 92.25 1,822.90 sion P, neome, fund, the Equitable Life of Iowa has 
oon = y+ aa He first fifteen con- gone far toward meeting present-day 
ae : : ; laces rg de a concepts of a life company’s respon- 
$5,405 $69,442 $4,634 $79,481 $2,370.18 $3,738.77 fifth year there- sibilities to its agents. 


es —_ — after. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ies. 

ish At a recent meeting of the newly organized Newark 
tiss Life Agency Cashiers Association George E. Adams, 
the cashier for the Van Vliet ordinary agency of the Pru- 
ani dential of Newark, was elected president; E. A. Levesque, 
ors. John Hancock Mutual of Boston, vice-president; William 


G. Fleming, Phoenix Mutual Life of Hartford, secretary- 
last treasurer. 


; ar?! 





in J. C. Higdon, vice-president, Business Men’s Assurance 
‘try of Kansas City, was elected a director and Morton T. 
ha Jones, president, Kansas City Fire and- Marine, was 
of elected president of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
ded merce at a recent meeting. INSURANCE IN FORCE 


be 


Holgar J. Johnson, president of the Institute of Life 
| ge eclebe i ll DECEMBER 31, 1940 


Insurance, was guest speaker at a banquet meeting of 
the Sales Managers Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 


eek Commerce on December 20. . MORE THAN 


lod, The Hartford Managers & General Agents Associa- 
a tion has elected the following officers: President, O. H. $ 
on Williams, manager of the home office general agency of l l 


the Connecticut General Life of Hartford; secretary and 
INDUSTRIAL 


treasurer, Hollis L. Woods, general agent of the Mutua! 
Benefit Life of Newark. 

















“s The Wisconsin State Association of Life Underwriters ORDINARY 
owe will hold its annual meeting and sales congress at Eau 
Claire, Wis., next June 5 and 6. 
Qn. Colonel A. P. Osborn, general agent for the Lincoln 
it. National Life of Fort Wayne in Kansas City since 1907, p Wits a | ( p n n AT | 0 n p L 
11 was honored at a recent dinner of the General Agents and 


15 Managers Association of Kansas City. A n CE C0 ul PR n Y 
63 Louis Behr, of the Equitable of New York, and a mem- n § U R 


34 ber of the Million Dollar Club, addressed the Des Moines SALVESTON. TEXAS YC JR. PRESIDENT 
\ssociation of Life Underwriters December 27. 
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ei! ~ WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF = LIFE COMPANIES _ 




















2u- . . . . =~ . . . . . 
; Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
ea . , . , . . . —_— . . 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National. 
ny. ‘ J : af 
be surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
e> . . . . . . 
h eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
me 
ire Se ——————— = = ———_ : 
mn- Amount Invested | Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent | Amount invested | Per Cent Amount Invested Per Cent 
Week Ending to Total | Week Ending to Total Week Ending to Total Week Ending | _ to Total 
November 30 Investment | December 7 Investment D ber 14 Investment December 21. | Investment 
= a ~ } —_— 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $ 596,534 4.65 $ 307.524 3.16 $ 367,046 4.18 $ 506,282 1.83 
On Dwellings and Business Property 3.610.231 28.16 2,213,802 22.73 1,412,398 16.10 2,963,611 10.75 
180 Total : 4.206.765 32.81 2.521.326 25.89 1,779,444 20.28 3.469.893 12.58 
555 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
708 Bonds “ 117,421 92 630.525 6.48 765.724 8.73 135.041 r) 
543 Stocks - | ‘ ‘ 
198 Total... 117,421 92 630.525 6.48 765.724 8.73 135,041 -49 
357 PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
708 Bonds. ..... 1,700,053 13.26 4,498,884 | 46.20 4,366,354 49.75 14,965,723 54.27 
563 Stocks... 83 375 65 167 ,063 1.1 | 88 978 .32 
79 Total. . 1,783,428 | 13.91 4, 498 884 46.20 4,533,417 51.66 | 15,054,701 54.59 
) 
708 GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 6, 400, 469 49.93 5,949,000 | 21.54 
387 Canadian Bonds | 
. Sendo of ether foreign 9 ernments 
14 State, County, Mi 181,000 1.41 1,803,913 18.52 1,183,264 | 13.49 | 2,876,915 | 10.43 
, : ’ 7 
be Total........ 6,581, 469 51.34 1,803,913 18.52 1,183,264 13.49 8.816.915 31.97 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds.......... 40 000 3 200 000 2.06 480 . 000 5.47 
Stocks........ 90.892 71 83,120 85 | 32,684 7 | 102,049 | 37 
vais aie TE ae Seal 
BS a 130,892 1.02 | 283,120 2.91 | 512,684 5.84 102,049 | 37 
ui- RECAPITULA) ION 
as Bonds. ..... 8, 438,943 65.83 7,133,322 73.26 6,795,342 77.44 23,917,679 | 86.73 
- Stocks... 174,267 1.36 83,120 "85 199,747 2.28 191.027 . 
ay Loans 4,206, 765 32.81 2,521,326 | 25.89 1,779,444 20.28 3,469, 893 12.58 
yn- Total 12,819,975 100.00 | ‘9,737,768 100.00 8,774,533 00.00 27,578,599 100.00 





————————— ~ — = = = : ———— —S—=>= 
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Reviews and Forecast 


ITHOUT doubt the earliest 

records of man will contain 
therein, at intervals, chapters 
which would, in our times, be 
titled reviews and forecasts. Just 
as now, the ancient scribe no 
doubt found the recast far sim- 
pler, more readily provable, than 
the preview. Conceding, as well, 
that human nature, despite the 
thousands of years of subjection 
to a variety of influences, some 
civilizing and others contrari- 
wise, has not changed with time, 
it is safe to say that once started, 
elaboration on future happenings 
was far easier and more glibly 
possible than to romanticize 
facts. 

Taking as a case in point, just 
as we stand poised between the 
new year and the old, with the 
new barely begun and the old at 
its end, were one to set down 
what he knew of 1941, it could be 
succinctly written while the 
problems, the struggles, the joys 
and the sorrows of 1940 could be 
analyzed and dissected, deplored 
and hailed, in great detail. On 
the other hand, the imagination 
could run rampant with the pos- 
sibilities for insurance in 1941 
while closing the books for 1940 
with a sigh of relief and disposi- 
tion to forget. 

In 1940 the destruction of a 
phase of civilization, the attain- 
ment of which occupied cen- 
turies of human progress, began. 
The material monuments of 
years of conscientious and 
studied effort were leveled with 
this destruction. There was a 
surrender, of incalculable dimen- 
sions, of principles of social and 
economic inter-relationships 


With The Editors 


which years of experimentation 
in civilization had marked as pro- 
ductive of a more wholesome 
and more desirable way to satisfy 
innate yearnings of man in his 
pursuit of happiness. 

There is no basis disclosed in 
either the strength of the forces 
of aggression or those of resis- 
tance upon which even to pre- 
sume an honesty as to when the 
end will come to the now raging 
conflict or as to what disposition 
will be made when that end shall 
have been reached. Even elab- 
orately developed plotting of 
causes and effects resolve them- 
selves merely into hapchance 
guesses. The most effective 
method to impose a prevailing 
influence on the affairs of to- 
morrow, however, is to prepare 
today and build today for that 
tomorrow. 


Defense Expenditures 


GENTS sometimes like to 

point out, for sake of illus- 
tration, the substantial amount 
of life insurance protection a 
man might own if he would agree 
to forego his daily package of 
cigarettes, diverting the cost to 
the payment of premiums, al- 
though we doubt if this little bit 
of sales strategy has cut seri- 
ously into tobacco consumption. 
Suppose, however, the enterpris- 
ing salesman had suggested prior 
to the national defense movement 
to John B. Prospect that he 
divert to the purchase of life in- 
surance a sum equal to his com- 
bined expenditures for bever- 
ages (both soft and alcoholic), 
tobacco, motion pictures, jewel- 
ry, radios, cosmetics and furs. 
“I can’t afford it” would have 









been the automatic and emphatic 
reply. He will, though, for the 
next five years or so, and the cost 
may be greater. 

This comparative added expen- 
diture will go toward financing 
the national defense program, 
according to an analysis by the 
Northwestern National Life. The 
illustration is based on the basis 
of present defense commitments 
and additional projects likely to 
be authorized. Under present 
plans, the building and mainte- 
nance of the national defense 
plan will cost on an average 
something over seven billions a 
year for the next five years, or 
approximately 10 per cent of the 
national income. 

The report finds that 6.6 bil- 
lions of dollars in defense appro- 
priations have already been 
made; formal contract authoriza- 
tions total about 5.4 billions and 
implied authorizations total 
about 3.8 billions. Complete ex- 
penditures cannot be accurately 
estimated, the study points out, 
inasmuch as new commitments 
are constantly being entered into, 
new projects proposed, and plans 
are being changed constantly. 
However, taking into account 
present appropriations, commit- 
ments, and probable commit- 
ments, some 9.8 billions of ex- 
penditures are indicated for 
naval construction and arma- 
ments in the next five years; 
maintenance costs such as pay 
for personnel, fuel oil, repairs, 
maintenance of yards and bases, 
etc., will amount to another 8 bil- 
lion dollars in the five-year pe- 
riod, indicating approximately 
18 billions for the navy. This 
includes naval aviation. 
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